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INTR(.'DlJCVIO?I 


The  "Pi'eliiainary  Report  on  the  Hat  Industry" 
which  was  rnailod  by  the  Economic  Section  of  the  V/age  and 
Hour  Division  to  members  of  Industry  Committee  No.  4 
under  date  of  K^^ay  10,  1939,  provided  background  m.aterie.l 
relatin[^  to  the  industry  an  a  w^iolo,  as  well  as  to  its 
individual  branches. 

In  addition  to  a  revision  and  aiiiplification  of 
that  material  v/hich  appears  in  Part  I  of  the  present 
report,  Part  II  covers  avera£;e  hourly  earnin^'s,  the 
estimated  percentage  increase  in  the  wage  bills  and 
operating  costs,  and  other  factors  bearing  on  costs, 
prices,  and  demand. 
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REPORT  on  lire)  HAT   INDUSTRY 


I.      FACTORS   BiiARl.:a  ON   EIE  ^iU^STION  Or'  NET  SU^STAl^TIAL  CURTAIMENT 

OF  i!J.i?I^Y!;:3i;T   III  THE  INDUSTRY  AS  A  \^]iOLE 


A.  DEFINITION 


The  term  "hat  industry"  as  used  in  Administrative  Order 

1/ 
No.  22,  signed  May  6,  1959,  covers:  - 

"(a)  The  manufacture  from  any  material  of  headwear  for  men 
or  bovs,  except  carjs  and  cloth  hats; 

(b)  the  m'anufacturo  of  felt  hat  bodies  from  fur  or  wool 
for  men's,  boys',  women's  or  children's  hats;   ^^ 

(c)  the  manufacture  or  processing  of  hatters'  furs. 

1 ,   Exclusions 
The  definition  exclu^les  caps  ^   and  cloth  hats  -  (which 
have  both  been  plo.ced  within  the  scope  of  the  industry  committee  for 
wearing  apparel)  because  thoy  are  produced  by  a  separate  industry  by 
processes  of  cutting  and  sowing  common  to  the  production  of  other 


1/  Administrative  Order  No.  22,  published  in  Federal  Register,  May  9, 
~  1939,  oinended  Arlministrative  Order  No.  16,  press  releasj  of  the 

Administrator,  R-212,  March  10,  1939. 
2/  Including  dress,  uniform,  shop,  and  railroad  caps,  manufactured 
""  from  cloth,  leather,  leatherette,  or  any  combinations  of  said 

materials. 
3/  The  cloth  hat  division  is  only  a  minor  branch  of  the  cap  and  cloth 
"  hat  industry.   The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
in  D  survey  of  the  industry  conducted  in  1936-37,  found  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  64  plants  included  in  the  sainple  study  were  making 
caps  exclusively.   In  11  of  the  12  plants  producing  some  other 
product  than  caos,  cap  output  was  valued  at  more  than  60  psrcont 
of  total  production.  Uniform  jackets,  pants,  overalls,  and 
leggings  were  also  produced  in  four  of  the  plants.   Caps  are  some- 
times made  as  a  secondary  product  in  plants  producing  uniforms  and 
work  clothing. 
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types  of  apparol.  ^     SulliriiS  in  price  rang-.s  different  from  other 

ho^adwoar  for  males,    caps  and  cloth  hats  aro>   essentially  non-compotitivo 

2/ 

with  i^'ool-f ^Jlt,  fur-felt,  or  stravr  huts.  -^   Millin-.ry,  which  is  also 

non-compotitivj  and  is  subject  to  different  production  conditions 
because  of  tho'  very  strong  influence  of  the  style  factor  in  articles 
of  women's  apparel,  is  likewise  excluded  from  the  definition.  The 
millinery  departments  of  those  ferr  large  hat  corporations  vjhich  trim 
and  finish  women's  hats  are  covered  by  the  millinery  definition. 
Men's  hat  rnd  cap  materials  '^     (except  hatters'  fur)  are  also  outside 
th-j  scope  of  the  prosc)nt  definition.   These  materials  are  produced 

both  by  hrt  .nanufactur ore  and  by  material  supply  manufacturers  for 

4/ 
sale  to  the  hat  industry.  -« 


2.   Inclusion 


The  integration  of  th..  op-^rations  in  the  production  of  men's 
hats  justified  the  inclusion  (apart  from  those  exclusions  Just  noted) 
of  all  operations,  processes, and  prciucts  within  a  single  definition. 
Such  a  dei'inition  has  the  merit  of  reducing  th  possibility  of  noodlessly 
establishing  separate  minimuim  v;age  rates  for  labor  in  the  s'-jne  estab- 
lisViment  which  might  result  from  tiie  recommendations  of  different 


f| 


1/  Prior  to   1927,    hats   and   caps,    exc  Dpt   felt  and   stravf,   v;erc  classed 
bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  men's   furnishing  goods  rather  than 
v/ith  th.)  hat  industry.      The  N.R.A.    code   for  the  hat   industry  liko- 
v/ise  excluded  cloth  hats   rjid  caps. 

2/  The  tonus   "fur-felt"   and  "v/ool-felt"  will  bj  used  in  this   report   for 
brevity,    instead  of  th..   strictly  correct  terminology,    felt  hat 
bodies  or  hats  of   fur,    or  ef  wool.      Tho  "felt"   does  not   exist  until 
the  fur  or  wool  has  been  processed  into   tlie  shape  of  '\  hat  body. 

3/  Such  as   leath.r  sv/eatbands,    linings,    ribbon  hatbrnds,    visors, 

"^    bindings,   trimminr.s,   tip  printing,    etc. 

4y/  Under  tlie   Census   definition  of   the   related  hat  industry  prroup,   men's 
hat  and  cap  matorialf?   are  considnred  as   p'.rt  of  tho  hat  industry; 
he  H.R.A.   hat  code,   hov;ever,    did  not  extend  to  materials. 


^ 


tl 
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committees.   The  definition,  therefore,  v/cis  made  to  cover  the 
production  of  hatters'  fur  end   the  complete  fabrication  of  hats  (except 
cloth  hats  and  caps)  for  men  or  boys,  -/ 

A  number  of  manufacturers  producing  v/ool-fclt  hats  also  mako 
fur- felt  hats.   Somo  manufacturers  of  felt  hats  also  produce  men's 
and  boys'  strav;  hats.  A  separation  on  th^  basis  of  materials  entering 
into  production  would  needlessly  introduce  duplicating  jurisdiction 
i;:  these  plants. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  is  directed  to  the  question 
of  v/hether  silk  and  opera  hats,  harvest  hats,  and  renovated  hats  are 
sufficiently  covered  by  inference  in  the  present  definition  of  the  hat 

industry  or  whether  they  should  be  specifically  montiened  in  a  revised 

2/ 

definition  which  the  Cornnittec  may  decide  to   recommend*  -/ 


ll!l 


II 


3.  Ov  ■rlaps_ 
The  only  importrjit  case  of  overlapping  of  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  hat  committoo  with  that  of  other  industrv  committees  seems  to 
occur  in  the  production  of  millinery  by  companies  which  also  manufacture 
hat  bodies  and  hats. 


1/  Census  ^nd  N.R.A.  code  definitions  also  cover  the  complete  fabrica- 
tion of  men's  hats,  except  that  under  the  cede,  hatterc '  fur  was  not 
included.   It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  the  manufacture  of  men's 
finished  woe  1- felt  hats  frcm  purchased  bodies  is  classed  as  millinery 
by  the  Census,   Tliis  practice,  if  adopted  in  the  present  definition, 
v/ould  split  identical  products  into  two  artificially  different 
categories  vath  possible,  complications  in  the  event  of  different 
ninii.iura  wage  standards  being  recommended  by  two  industry  committees. 

2/   Tlio  N.R.A.  code  for  this  irdustry  n*2nticnod  these  items  specifically. 
The  Census,  prior  to  li;37,  group<:d  silk  and  opera  hats  with  men's 
furnishing  goods. 
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B.     DESCRIFl'ION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


!•     Production  econoTr.ics 


a*      Size  — ' 


(l)   Nujnber   of  einployees 

The  average  number  of  v.-age  earners  for  the  related  hat   industry 
and  for   individual  branches   is   sho^Am  in  Table  1,  which  covers  the  period 
of  1929-1937.     During  this  time  employment   for  the  entire  industry  rose 
from  24,500  to  26,400   (an  increase  of  5.8  percent)    entirely  as  a  result   of 
the   growth  of  the  wool-felt  branch  of  the   industry,    in  which  employment  al- 
most doubled.      In  other  branches,   relatively  small  decreases   in  employment 
occurred.      In  1937,  the  fur-felt  branch  accounted  for  about   62  percent  of 
the   industry's  total  employment,   as  compared  vvlth  16  percent   for  wool-felt, 
12  percent  for   straw  hats,   and  10  percent   for  hat  materials. 

(2)  Number  of  establishmonts 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  nuiaber  of  wage  earners   in  the  hat   in- 


dustry increased  in  the  period  1929-1937,  the  number  of  establishmonts 
decreased  from  335  to  270  or  about  20  percent,    indicating  a  tendency  toward 
concontration  of  tho   industry  into  larger  production  units. 


£./  In  the  men*  s 


straw  hat  branch,  however,  tho  proportion  of  decrease  in  ompioyiaent  was  al- 
most double  that  in  establishmonts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wool-felt  branch 
had  the  saine  number  of  establishment g  in  1937  as  in  1929,  while  employment 

» 

increased  almost  100  percent.  Tho  38  percent  drop  in  the  number  of 


l/  Comparisons  of  statistics  relating  to  vcluo  of  products,  wages,  cost  of 
material  and  value  added  by  manufacture  are  made  readily  available  in 
Table  A,  Appendix  A. 

2/  Other  data  relating  to  size  of  establishmonts  v/ill  be  found  in  Tables  9 

and  10. 
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Table  1.  —  Hat  Industr^rj^/  Nijmber  of  Wage  Earners  for  Related- Industry 
Group  and  for  Individual  Branches  of  Industry,  1929  to  1937 


Branch 


1929 


1931 


1933 


1935 


1937 


Related-industry  group    •    •        24,511 


Fur-felt    

Wool-felt 

Straw  hats,  men's.    •    •    • 
Hat  and  cap  materials, 

mon ' s  • 


16,539 
2,028 
3,380 

2,564 


Nuiiibrer  of  Wage  earners 


20,385 


Related- industry  group  •  • 


14,084 
1,543 
2,823 

1,935 


19,216 


12 , 540 
1,631 
3,147 

1,898 


23,066 


14,660 
3,005 
2,918 

2,483 


25,432 


15,926 
4,038 
3,024 

2,444 


100.0 


Fur-felt  

Wool-felt 

Straw  hats.  Lien's.  •  . 
Hat  and  cap  materials, 

mon'  s 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Index   (year  1929  =  100 ) 


OO  .  A^ 


85.2 
76.0 
83.5 

75.5 


78.4 


75.8 
80,4 
93.1 

74,0 


94.1 


88.6 

148.2 

86.3 

96.8 


103.8 


96.3 

199.1 

89.5 

95.3 


Source:      Census  of  Manufactures.  .on. 

a/  Docs  not   include  cloth  hats  aiid  nillincry.     The  fur- felt   and  vraol-fclt 
branches   include  hat  body  manufacturing  and  finishing  of  bodies.     The 

Bureau  of  the   Census,    Biennial   Cot^us  o_fJfaiu_f acturc^s ,_  1 935_, Hat£, 

Except   Cloth  Hats  and  Millinery",  p.   519,   describes  the   related- 
industry  group  as  comprising  the   follovang: 

Fur-Felt  Hats  -   Stiff  and  scfl:  hats  :md  hat   bodies  made   chiefly 

from  hr-tters'    fur,    for  men,  v;omcn,   and  children. 
Wool-Felt  Eat   Bodies,   Carded  -  Carded  wool-felt  bodies   for  men's, 
v/omen's,   and  children's  hats,   c.nd  hats   finished  from  these 
bodies   in  the    saiae  factories.      The   chief  naterials  used  are 
wool,  wool  noils,  wool   shoddy,   etc.    (Establislments  engaged 
in  finishing  men's,  v/onen' s,   and   children's  vrool-felt  hats 
from  purchased  bodies  arc   classified  in  the  Millinery  industry.) 
Straw  Hats,  Men's  -  The  manufacture  of  men's   straw  hats  and  the 

bleaching  and  finishing  of  Panijna  and  other   straw  hats.    (Tri-jncd 
hats  for  women  zxA  children  are   classified  under  "Millinery".) 
Hat  and  Cap  Matorir.ls,   Men's  -  Krttcrs'    fur,    sv;cr.tbands,   visors, 
linings,   bindinrs,   trimmings,   tip  printing,    etc. 
Infxsmuch  as  part   (a)    of  the  Wage-Hour  definition  of  the  hat   industry 
is  restricted  to  the  mciiufacturo  of  headv/oar   for  men  or  boys,   except 
caps  and  cloth  hats,  v:herevcr  possible  Census  data  v^dth  respect  to 
finished  women's  hats  have  boon   segregated  in  this   report  to  the   com- 
mittee,    liatters'    fur  is  the   only  hat   arA  cap  material   covered  by  the 
Wage-Hour  definition.     >Vhenovor,  throughout  this  report,   dr±a  for 
hatters'    fur  are  not   separately  available,    statistics  for  men's  hat 
and  cap  m^iterials   (of  v/hich  hatters'    fur  constituted  two-thirds  of 
the  total  valuo   in  1935)   arc   .^iven  instead. 
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establishments  in  men's  hat  and  cap  materials  ^vas  over  four  tiMes  as 
severe  as  the  average  for  the  other  three  branches  (see  Table  2), 


Table  2. 


-  Hat  Industiy:^  Number  of  Establishments 
in  the  Related-Industry^  Group  and  in 
Individual  Branches,  1929  to  1937 


b/ 


Branch 


Related-industry  group  •  • 


Fur-felt  

Wool-felt  

Straw  hats,  men's  •  • 
Hat  and  cap  materials, 

men's 


1929 


1931 


1933 


1935 


1937 


Number  of  e s t abli slriments 


355 


Related-industry  group  •  • 


Pur-felt  ....... 

Wool-felt  

Straw  hats,  men's  •  • 
Hat  and  cap  materials. 


159 
14 
50 


112 


292 


138 

9 

50 

95 


248 


117 

9 

46 

76 


302 


152 
12 
50 

88 


270 

140 
14 
47 

69 


100.0 


men's 


100.0 
100,0 
100.0 

100.0 


Index  ( year  .l9^..^^JL00l 


87.2 


86.8 

64.3 

100.0 

84.8 


74.0 


_ 


73.6 
64.3 
92.0 

67.9 


90.1 


I 


95.6 

85.7 

100.0 

78.6 


80.6 

88.1 

100.0 

94.0 

61.6 


Source ;  Census  of  Manufactures. 

a/  Does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery.  The  fur-felt  ajid  wool-felt 
branches  include  hat  body  manufacturing  and  finishing  of  bodies.: 

b/  The  Census  (1935)  defined  an  establishinent  as  follows:  "As  a  rule, 
the  term  'establishment'  signifies  a  single  plant  or  factory.  In  a 
few  cases  it  refers  to  two  or  more  plants  operated  under  a  common 
ownership  and  located  in  the  s^jne  city,  or  in  the  same  co^Jinty  but  in 
different  municipalities  or  unincorporated  places  having  fewer  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  separate  returns  arc 
occasionally  obtained  for  activities  belonging  to  different  industries 
carried  on  in  the  same  plant,  in  ihlch   event  a  single  plant  is  counted 
as  two  or  more  establishments.  In  the  majority  of  the  industries, 
hoT^fCver,  the  difference  bctv/een  the  number  of  establishments  a-nd  the 
number  of  plants  is  negligible." 


« 
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(3)  Wages  and   salaries 


About  $26,300,000  were  paid  out   in  v^iges  by  the  r dated- 
industry  group   in  1957,   an  increase  of  9  percent   over  1935,   and  57  per- 
cent over  1933 •     Despite  this   strong  upward  trend,  wages  paid  in  1937 
vrero   still  16  Dorcont  below  those   of  1929,     The  fur-folt  hat  branch 
accounted  for  68  percent   of  the  wages  paid  in  1937,  wool-folt  14  percent, 
men's   straw  hats  10  percent,   and  men's  hat   and  cap  materials  8  percent. 
Each  of  the  so  branches  participated   in  varying  degrees   in  the  general 
wage  trends,  with  the  wool-felt  brmch  shov/ing  an  outstcaiding  recovery 
since  1933,   and  with  wages  in  1937  oxceoding  the  1929  level  by  60  percent 
This   increase  in  wr>.gos  mis  considerably  less  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage  earners,   and  a  comparison  of  Tables  1  £ind  3  reveals  that 
in  the  other  brr.nchos,  too,  wage  indexes  in  1937  vrcre  lov/er  than  those 

for  number  employed,  i/ 

*>  / 

Data  on  salaries  ^    are  available  for  the  years  1929  and  1935. 

A  comparison  for  these  tvro  years   shows  that   salcries  for  the  related- 
industry  group  dropped  from  $8,400,000  to  $4,552,000,    or  46  percent. 
The  decline  was   sharpest   in  the  fur-folt  brr.nch  (50  percent)   and  least 
in  the  men's  hat  and  cap  iriatorials   (26  percent).     In  1935,    salaries 
paid  in  the  related- industry  group  y/ore  equal  to  19  percent  of  wages. 

(4)   Cost  of  mg.tt;rial8 

3/ 
The   industry's  materials-^    cost  $60,509,000  in  1937,    or 

about  30  percent   less  than  in  1929   (see  Table  4).     In  the  fur-felt 


_l/  See  also  Table  B,  Appendix  A. 

2/  Paid  to  salaried  of fi corn  of  corporations,  supervisory,  technical, 

and  clerical  employees. 
Zj  Plus  supplies,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  oncrg;j''« 

See  footnote  1,  page  ^  for  warning  on  dupliCc:tioii  in  st'jitistics 

relctin^^  to  cost  of  mGterir?ls« 
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Table  3.  - 


-  Hat   Industry.^  Wages  Paid  by  Related- Industry  Group 
and  by  Individual   Branches  of  Industry, 

1929  to  1937 


Branch 


Related- industry  group 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


•    • 


31,381 


Fur-felt    o    

Wool-folt 

Straw  hats,  men's.    •    •    • 
Hat  and  cap  inaterials, 

men' s  • 


22,502 
2,315 
3,688 


22,789 


16,538 
1,390 
2,784 


16,720 


24,200 


,876 


11,935 
1,264 
2,056 


2,077  I   1,465 


J 


16,454 
2,896 
2,644 

2,206 


26,285 

17,705 
3,714 
2,692 

2,154 


Index,  CycMLl929^iQQi 


Related- industry  group    •    . 

Fur-felt    

Wool-felt 

Straw  hats,  men's.    •    •    • 
Hat  and  cap  materials, 

men'  s 


8o,7 


78.7 

160,4 

73,0 

74.8 


Rmi-rpp.   Census  of  ^lanuf acturcs*  ,    -,  «  tj. 

IfsS;  noi  include  cloth  huts  and  millin.ry.  T,..   fur-felt  ...dwool-felt 
-^  w„,,.v,<,=  ^r,ninHfi  hrt  bodv  nicnuf actui" ing  T.nd  finishing  of  boaies. 


trenches  include  hat  body 


H 


branch  (v*ose  material  or.ponsos  in  1937  accounted  for  over  57  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  entire  industry- group)  the  doorcase  ms  37  percent 
and  tiie  decline  in  cost  of  materials  purchased  by  the  hat  material 
branch  was  even  sharper.  42  percent.  The  expenditures  for  materials  in 
the  wool-felt  branch,  however,  were  83  percent  higher  in  1937  thrai  in 
1929. 
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TrblG  4.  -  Hct  Industry^  Cost  of  ^t^torials  V  for  Re Istod- Industry 

Group  and  for  Individual  Brr«nchos,  1929  tc  1937 


Branch 


RolcJ.od-industry   gro\3p   . 


1935 


1937 


Fur-felt   

Wool-felt 

Strew  hc.ts,  men's.    •    • 
Hc.t  Hiid  cap  mntoriBls, 

men'  s 


85,986 


55,298 
4,678 
8,705 


In  thousands  of  dollars __. 


45^599 


32,392 


I 


j  17,305 


48j5_613 


60,509 


34,732 
8,547 
7,138 

10,091 


Indc2Li,:£e^X_]JS§Jr_-lflQ-).. 

I  ^  -T- 


Related- industry  group   •    •     _ 


Fur-folt    

Wool-felt •    • 

Straw  hats,  men's.    •    •    • 
Hat  and  cap  mr.terials, 

men' s     • 


56.5 


49.8 

114,7 

78.9 


70.4 


62.8 

182.7 

82.0 

58.3 


Source:      Consus  of  Manufactures. 

ZTToTs  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinory.     The  fur-felt  and  v/ool- 
felt  branches   include  hat   body  manufacturing  ai.d  finishing  of  bodies. 

b/  Includes  cost   of  materials,    siipplios^   containers,   fuel,   and  purchased 
Qloctric  energy.      These  stnti^tics  ..tg  subject  to  ciuplic.  tlon. 


(5)   Value   of  product  1/ 

The  product  of  the  fur-folt  branch  in  1937  roprosontcd  about 
60  percent   of  the   industry's  total  value   of  product   of  $111,085,000,   as 


l/  The  Bureau  of  Consus  has   issued  a  clear  v/arning  about  the  duplication 
of  total   cost  of  materials,   cjid  value   of  products,  ;vhich  obtains  vdth 
respect  to  data  for  each  branch  of  the  hat   industry  except  "Hat  and 
Cap  Materials,  Men's",     llcroover,    some   further  duplication  is   involved 
in  the   figures  for  the  related  industry  group  because  the  cost   of 
materials,   and  value  of  products  of  the  hat  and  cap  materials  branch 
have  been  added  to   similar  itons  for  the  ether  branches  of  the  indus- 
try.     The  exact  amount  of  duplication  cannot  be  determined.     The  total 
value  of  products  for  the  hat  induj^try  in  1937  v^is  equal  to  only  0.2 
percent   of  the  total  value  of  all   industrial   output   in  the  United 
States   in  that  year;  t>io  average  number  of  vmgo  earners   in  the  hat   in- 
dustry ^vas  equal  to  0.3  percent  cf  average  total  industrial  employment. 
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compared  with  14  percent  each  for  the  wcol-felt  and  hat  materials  branches, 
and  12  percent  for  men» s  strav/  hats  (soe  Table  5).  The  industry  as  a 
whole  was  about  28  percent  short  of  its  1929  value  of  production,  althou^ 
the  wool-felt  branch  was  about  71  percent  ahead  of  its  1929  figure,  owing 
to  increased  sales  of  wool-felt  hat  bodies  to  millinery  establishments. 
In  the  straw  hat  branch  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  price  levels 


we 


sre  accomp'Aniod  by  a  reduction  in  volmie  occasioned  by  the  fad  of 


going  hatloss;  to  some  extant  this  was  probably  also  true  of  the  fur- 


felt  branch. 


Table  5«  - 


-  Hat   Industry:V  Value   of  Products  ^    of  Related-Industry 
Group  and   Individual   Branches   of   Industry, 

1929  to   1937 


Branch 


Related-industry  group    .    •      154,830 


1929 


1931 


1933 


1935 


1937 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


Fur-folt    

Wool-felt.    

Straw  hats,  men's.    .    .    • 
Hat  and  cap  materials, 

men' s      • 


Related- industry  group   .    • 

Fur-felt   

Wool-felt 

Straw  hats,  men's.  .  .  . 
Hat  and  cap  materials, 

men' s  • 


102,004 

9,056 

18,739 

25,031 


89,950 


59,616 

5,432 

15,892 

11,010 


64,633 


40 , 600 
4,369 
9,948 

9,716 


93,065 


I 


55,907 
11,185 
12,569 

13,604 


111,085 

66,774 
15,473 
13,622 

15,216 


_.?M9i^._-i^-^r--A£29  5  ..W 


100.0 


58.1 


100,0 
lUO.O 
100.0 

100,0 


58.4 
60.0 
74.1 


44.0 


41.7 

39.8 
48.2 
53.1 

38.8 


60.1 


54.8 

123.5 

66.0 

54.3 


71.7 


65.5 

170.9 

72.7 

60.8 


Source:      Census  of  fenufactui-es. 

a/  Does  not   include  cloth  hats  and  milliJicry.     The  fur-folt  and  wool- 
felt  branches   include  hat  body  manufacturing  and  finishing  of  bodies 

b/ As  the  products  of  the  "Hat  end  Cap  Materials,  Men's"   industry  arc 
used  to   some  extent  as  materials  in  the   other  industries   in  tMs 
group,  the  cost   of  materials  and  value   of  products  for   the  related- 
industry  group  include   some  duplication,  the  exact  amount   of  which 
cannot  be  determined.      There  is  also  duplication  in  the  data  shown 
for  the  fur-felt  arx3  wool-felt  branches. 
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Table   6,   on  tho  following  pa£;c,    shoivs  products  of  the  hat 
industry,   by  kind,   quantity  oiid  vcluo,  as  reported  by  tho  census  for 
1935  and  1937  (excluding  data  reported  for  men»s  hat  and  cap 

luaterials)  •  "^ 

Porccntagos  based  on  data  in  Table  6  are  presented  in 
Tables  C  and  D,  Appendix  A,     Table  C   shows  that  of  the  totals  for 
1937  in  Table  6   (namely,   9,134,000  dozen  r.nd  $92,343,000),   fur-felt 
hats  cjid  hat  bodies  represorted  43  percent   of  tho  q\iantity  and  71 
percent  of  the  value  of  the   industry's  output;  wool-felt  hat  bodies 
and  hats  wioro  oqual  to  31  percent  and  15  percent  respectively;   and 
straw  hats,   23  and  13  percent.     Table  D  indicr.tes  that  68  percent  of 
tho  value  of  the  fur- felt  hat  and  hat  body  output  were  finished  now 

hats;   32  percent  vrero  now  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough  made  for 

2/ 
srie  as   such;   find  0,4  percent  were  reclaimed  hats.  -/     About   99  per- 
cent  of  the  finished  new  hnts  wore   soft  felt,   and  about  1  percent  v/ero 
derbies.     With  respect  to  wool-felt,   13  percent   of  the  qus^Jitity  and 
28  percent   of  the  value  wore  represented  by  finished  hat  production; 
87  percent  of  the  quantity  and  72  percent  of  the  valuo  were  wool-felt 
hat  bodies.     Throe-fourths  of  the  finished  hats  were  for  men  and  boys, 
and  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  hat  bodies  wore  for  women  cjid  children. 
In  tho  case   of  straw  hats   other  than  harvest  hats,    95  percent  of  tho 
quantity  and    V/»  percent   of  the   value  wore  for  men;   ^   poroont  of  the 


l/  Census   figures  cover  v/omen's  hats  produced  by  tho  hat   industry. 
2/  Sometimes  referred  to  as  "made-over  used  hats"   or  "ashcan  hats". 


W 
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Table   6,   on  tho  follo'.ving  page,   shows  products  of  the  hat 
industry,   by  kind,   quantity  aiid  value,  as  reported  by  the  census  for 
1935  and  1937  (excluding  data  reported  for  men's  hat  and  cap 

inatorials;  •  — ' 

Percentages  based  on  data  in  Table  6  are  presented  in 
Tables  C  and  D,  Appendix  A.     Table  C   shov/s  that  of  the  totals  for 
1937  in  Table  6   (namely,   9,134,000  dozen  and  $92,343,000),   fur-felt 
hats  vjid  hat  bodies  represerted  43  percent   of  tho  quantity  and  71 
percent   of  the  value  of  the   industry's  output;  wool-felt  hat  bodies 
and  hats  wore  equal  to  31  percent  and  15  percent  respectively;   and 
straw  hats,   23  and  13  percent.     Table  D  indicates  that  68  percent   of 
tho  value  of  the  fur- felt  hat  and  hat  body  output  were  finished  new 

hats;   32  percent  vrero  now  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough  made  for 

2/ 
srie  as  such;   and  0,4  percent  were  reclaimed  hats,  -^     About   99  per- 
cent  of  the   finished  new  hats  were   soft   felt,   and  about  1  percent  vroro 
derbies.     With  respect  to  wool-felt,   13  percent   of  the  qurjitity  and 
28  percent   of  the  value  wore   represented  by  finished  hat  production; 
87  percent   of  the  quantity  and  72  percent  of  the  valuo  were  wol-folt 
hat  bodies,     Thre --fourths  of  tho  finished  hats  vrcro  for  men  and  boys, 
and  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  hat  bodies  \Tore  for  women  end  children. 
In  tho  case   of  straw  hats   other  than  harvest  hats,    95  percent   of  the 


qu 


antity  and    94  percent  of  the  value  wore  for  men;   ^   percent  of  tho 


l/  Census  figures  cover  women's  hats  produced  by  the  hat   industry. 
2/  Sometimes  referred  to  as  "made-over  used  hats"   or  "ashcan  hats". 
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Table  6.'-  Hat  Indu..ti^^M  Products  by  Kind, 
Quantity,  cjid  Vilue:   1935  and  1^37 


Fur-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies: 

New  hats  finished,  total  • 

Manufactured  complete  in  plant; 

Men '  s^  A\'Dmen '  s ,  and  boys ' 

Men's,  stiff 

Finished  from  bodies  purchased 
elsev/here: 

Men' s  and  boys '   soft 

Men's  stiff   ; 

New  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough, 
made  for  sale  as  such,   total 


Quantity 


1935 


Dozen 


It645i097 


619; 705 
9,430 


1,008; 363 
7,599 


-,  };932;046 

For  men's  and  boys'   soft  hats b'i,Q6t8;593 

For  women's  &i  children's  h:its '      863,453 

38,563 


Discarded  hats  reclaimed 


P/ool-felt  hat  bodies' and  hats,   totr^l  .. 
Hat  bodies,  carried,  for  sale  as 
such,  tot  al 

Men' s  and  boys '    , 

V/omen'  s  and'  ch ildren' s   

Finished  hats,   total   

Men' s  and  boys '    

Women' s  and  children' s   


Str.^.w  hats ,  total ;......, 

Men's  finished  hits  of  str-^v;,  palm- 
leaf,   etc.   total   .'. , 

Sewed-braid  hats,  total   ; , 

Manufactured  complete  in  plant, 

straw  , , .........•..'•, 

Finished  from  purchased  shells, 

totiil   , 

Strav/ , 

Other   


tA;  1^.3;  532 

1,075,942 


31,533 

,799.689 


1.303 -.06 -3 


-lolilOO 
l,6Ui965 


221 -,689 
100,669 


6??; 337 


301.^75 


301,375 


Wovcn-body  hats   (except  har\''ost) 
total 

Straw 

Palm-leaf   

Other ; 

Women's  finished  hats  of  strav/, 

palm-leaf,   etc.   total   

Sevrcd -braid  hats   

Woven-body  hats  (except  liarvcst)    ., 


Harvest  hats,   total 

Men's   

Women 's , 

Children's   , 


3 ilk  and  opera  hats   

Other  hats,  total  value  ,., 
Number  and  value  reported 
Value  only  reported   ..... 

Totnl   


I!} 

(d) 


0/397,^62 

— (dT" 

26 J 739 
222,628 

(d) 
996; 986 


590',  358 
230;605 
176,023 

« 

1,625 


466,  U3 


1937 


Dozen 


1.715.429 


623',  532 
6,583 


1,080-881 
4,433 

?;19?^524 


Value 


1935 


Sri 


^37.942.059 


2  ^427 '.670 


-'275;4U 
2,152^256 

372 -.019 


294>878 
77,141 

2.130.100 


87  5 -.401 


523.904 


c/361,937 

I6l;9i7 


18, 629; 061 
343,061 


18, 801',  706 
168,231 

l6-.466;986 


1937 


::^U.2U.0l6 


b/85810-,503 
7,656,483 

3U,653 

0  0 

10.160.969 


2, 232; 902 
277,542 


21, 548; 494 
105,078 

20'.  833'.  105 


6. 796 -.512 


' 690; 897 
6;105;615 
3;  364'.  457 


2^233; 99 5 
1,130,462 

10.161.362 


8 -.014 '.112 


3.229.458 


pJp27T931 
10,205,174 

0 

239,928 

•  0 


9; 668; 496 


1;437;355 
8; 231; 141 
3;728;339 


2, 847; 686 
880,653 

12.305.736 


9 '.547 '.880 


5.371.035 


3,229,458 


122i797 
39,120 


351s 497 


229^325 

14; 409 

107,763 


44'.  19.- 


31',  843 
12,355 

1.210:501 


(d) 


743',  335 

222 J 101 
245,065 

0 

2,462 


254,945 


9,153,682 


0/4,784,654 

m — 

-4825142 
2,051,226 

(d) 

2'.U7'.250 
l,3C5i876 

489',  534 
351,840 

'156,094 
l;171;l^'7 


c/4,089,223 
1.281; 812 


9385631 
343,181 


4)  176  5  845 


3,063; 532 

381;935 
731,378 

6  31 -.166 


355; 209 
275,957 

2.;126;,690 


1,171,187 
(d) 


1,329;440 
359; 041 
438, 209 


O' 


!30;04i^. 

1.12:>837 


821;  5^^. 
^301; 31: 


92,342,50] 


Source:     U.  S,  Bureau  of   tho  Ccnstis,   Census  of  Manufacturers.  ^ 

a/  Does  not  include  cloth  h;its  and  ini^.linery  or  h'lt  -^nd  cap  materials,  men's. 

b/  Includes  a  sr^iall  nunbcr  oj'  nun's   stiff  hats, 

c/  Includes  data  for  a  sm,ali  number  of  hats  oth'  r  than  straw,   to   avoid  disclosing, 

exactly  or  approximat'-ly,   production  of  invliviLiual  establishments. 
d/  No  comparable   figures  foi'   1935» 


e/  Includes  a  small  number  of  ^.)K?r.cn's  finished  h'lts 
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quantity  and  6  percent  of  the  value  v/ere  for  women;  harvest  hats 
(three-fifths  for  men)  v^ere  equal  to  57  percent  of  the  quantity  and 
17  percent  of  the  value  of  all  straw  hats  manufactured. 
(6)  Value  added  by  manufacture 

An  attempt  to  measure  the  output  of  an  industry  merely  by 
determining  the  value  of  its  products  may  be  unsatisfactory  for  sovoral 
reasons,  foremost  of  which  is  tho  fact  that  some  of  the  product* s  valuu 
may  have  been  present  in  tho  "raw"  materials  purchased  by  tho  industry. 
Tho  "value  of  product"  figure  docs  not  indicate  whether  the  industry 
manufactures  an  item  completely  or  merely  slightly  advimcos  its  state 
of  manufacture  from  noar-complotion  to  finished  article,  because  this 
figure  reflects  not  only  the  amount  of  Y^ork  done  by  tho  industry  but 
also  the  work  performed  on  its  "raw"  m.-torials  prior  to  their  purchase. 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  product  minus  value  of 
materials),  on  tho  other  hand,  clearly  indicates  tho  monetary  importrnce 
of  tho  operations  performed  in  any  indur.try  and,  furthermore,  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  inflated  stfitistics  resulting  from  tho  multiple 
inclusion  of  tho  scone  items  at  different  stance  of  production.  Tablo  7 
shows  that  in  1937  the  value  added  by  manufactiu-o  by  tho  rclrtod- 
industry  group  was  $50,576,000,  a  figure  oqual  to  46  percent  of  that 
given  for  value  of  product.  The  fur- felt,  wool-felt,  straw,  and 
materials  branches  accounted,  respective ly,  for  63,  14,  13,  and  10 
percent  of  the  totnl. 
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Tablo  7.   —  Hat   Industry:^  Vr.luo  Added  by  Manufacture  i/  for  tho 
Rolatcd-Industry  Group  and  for  Individual   Branches, 

1929  to  1937 


Brejich 


Related- industry  grouip   .    • 

Fur-felt    

Wool-felt 

Straw  hats,  men's.    •    .    • 
Hat  £ind   cap  materials, 

men' s     • 


Related- industry  group   .    . 

Fur-felt    

Wool-felt 

Straw  hats,  men's.    •    •    • 
Hat   and  cap  materials, 

men' s 


1929 


1951 


1933 


1936 


1937 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


68,844 


46 , 706 

4,377 

10,034 

7,726 


44,351 


30,107 
3,149 
6,G39 

1,456 


32,240 


21,462 
2,531 
4,730 

3,517 


1 


44,452 


28,363 
5,818 
5,502 

4,769 


50,576 


32 , 042 
6,926 
6,484 

5,125 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Index  (year  1929__l  100 ) 


64.4 


64.5 
71.9 
66.2 

57.7 


46.8 


46.0 
57.8 
47.1 


45.5 


64.6 


60.7 

132.9 

64.8 

61.7 


73.5 


68.6 

158.2 

64.6 

66.3 


Source;   Census  of  Manufactures. 

n/  Does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery.   Tho  fur-felt  and  v/ool- 

felt  branches  include  hat  body  manufacturing  and  finishing  of  bodies 
b/  Value  of  product  less  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  and 

purchased  electric  energy. 


b.  Scale  (size  of  individual  establishments) 

(l)  Averrge  -  country  as  a  v/hole  cjid  by  states 

Table  8  reveals  regional  variations  in  the  size  of  hat 
establishments.   (This  table  is  based  on   data  presented  in  Table  E  » 
Appendix  A  .)  On  the  basis  of  1935  and  preliminary  1937  statistics, 
the  average  number  of  employees  per  establishment  was  appreciably 
under  100  for  the  United  States  as  a  v;holo,  and  varied  considerably 
among  the  individual  states  v/ithout  appilrent  regard  to  the  importance 
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Table  8.   —  Hat   Industry  (Rolp.ted  Group)  tS'    Average 
Nuiiibor  of  Wage  Earners  per  EstablishrAent, 
by  State,   1935  and  1937 


United  States    ••••••• 

California  

Connecticut.  •  •  •  •  • 
Illinois  ....••• 

Massachusetts 

Missouri  •....•• 

Nev/  Jersey 

New  York  .••...• 
Ponn  sylvan  ic 

Texas.  •  •  

Other  states   .    .    .    •    • 


F 


Source;      Be  sod  on  Census  of  Mr.nuf  acturo  s . 

n^ocs  not   include  cloth  hats  and  nillinery.     The  fur-felt 

and  wool-felt  branches  include  hat  body  manufacturing  and 

finishing  of  bodies, 
b^/  1937  state  data  .'.re  prolL^iinnry. 
c/  Total   of  63  eiiployecs  in  7  plants, 
d/  Included  vd.th  "Other  states", 
o/  For  wool-felt  hat  bodies   only;    thorofore,   not  conparablo 

Y/ith  1935. 
f/  Total  of  1/^9  onployocs   in  6  ostablisb-ionts. 
'ij  Florida,   1   establis>iiaont;    Georgia,    1;    Indiena,    \%   Maryland, 

4;   Massachusetts,    15;   Minnesota,   2;    Ohio,    3;   Tennessee,    1; 

Virginia,   1;  Washingtoi.,   1. 
\J  Identity    ^f  strtes  not  available. 


of  the   state   in  the   industry.     Thus,    ectablishnonts  in  Connecticut, 
the  largest   str.tc   in  tcrin.s  of  enploynont   in  the   industry,   averaged 
well   over  the  nationrl   figure,    as   rUd  the   group   of  "Other   states", 
which  individually  vrcro  relatively  snail  factors   in  the  industry. 
Hew  York  had  the  lowest   a'^'-orr.go  of  all   inportant  nanufacturing  states, 
and  Ponn  sylvan  ia  the  highest. 
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(2)   Broakdov.Ti  by  numbors  of  eyrployoos 

A  distribution  of  plants  by  nunbor  of  omployoes   is  givon  in 
Tabic  9  for  the  four  branches  of  the  hat   induwstry  in  the  years  1929 
and  1937.     Only  ono  establishment   is  listed  under  the  classification 
of  plants  employing  more  than  2,500  wage  earners,   and  only  one  in  the 
next   smaller  classificction  (1,001  -  2,500).     These  plants  are  both  in 
the  fur- felt  branch.      In  the  men's  hat  and  cap  notcrials  branch,   no 
plant  appears  to  employ  over  250  wage  errners.      The  moderate   or  even 
small   size   of  the   characteristic  plcnt  in  the  hat   industry  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  about   60  percent  of  the  establishments   in 
the  fur- felt   v.nd  men's   straw  liat  branches  had  less  than  50  \irago  earners 
in  1929,   as  did  about   85  percent   of  the  cstablislnients   in  men's  hat   and 
cap  materials.     In  1037,  the   situation  ivas  not   significantly  different 
in  those  branches,   although  the  data  show  a  tendency  toward  higher 


average 


number  of  wage  earners  per  establishment.     In  the  wool-felt 


bri^jich,   the  characteristic  establishment   in  1929  \ms  larger  than  in 
the  other  branches,   and  the  develcpments   since  then  have   further 
omphanizod  this  diff'^rence.     The   ccncontration  of  establishments  in 
1929  v/as   in  the  group  euploying  from  101  to  250  v/age  earners.     About 
14  percent  oriplcyod  from  6  to  20.      In  1937  thoro  -ivore  no  plants   shovm 
by  the  census  figures  omplcying  loss  than  21,   rnd  the  numerically 
most   im.portart  group  vrcs  that  employing  251  to  500  wage  earners. 
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Table  9  —  Hat  Industiy  §/t  Distribution  of  Establishments  by  Si&e  ana  by  Branch,  .1929  ana  1937 

Size  of  establishments 


Branch 


Fur-felt    1929 
1937 


No       j  1  to  5 
wage        wage 
eamersl  earners 


5  to  20 

wage 
earners 


21  to  50 
wage 
earners 


51  to  100 
wage 
earners 


101  to  250 

wage 
eai^ners 


251  to  500 

wage 
earners 


N-umber  of  est?blishment_s 


YJool-felt  1929 
1927 


Men's  1929 

straw  hats  1937 


Lien's  hat 

and  cap       3929 
tpnterials  1937 


2 

2 


1 
1 


32 
17 


4 
A 


Fur-felt     1929 

1937 

YJool-f  elt  1929 

1937 

Men' s  1929 

stray  hats  1937 


31 
JO 


13 
12 


49 
18 


31 
19 


35 
25 


1 

1 


11 
12 


14 
17 


26 


3 
J. 


13 

13 


23 
22_ 


9 


6 
-1 


6 
7 


5 
6 


1 


1 
1 


1.3 

1^ 


Men's  hat 

and  cap      1929 

materia;is  1937 


2.0 
2.1 


2.7 


20.1 
12.1 


8.0 
8^ 


19.5 

21.4 


14.3 


26.0 
26.5 


43.7 
26.1 


36.6 

27.6 


22.0 
17.9 


7.1 
7.1 


22.0 
25«5 


12.5 
24^6 


16.4 
23  o7 


21.4 
2L.4 


26.0 
27.8 


Percent  W 

14.5 
16.4 


50.0 
21.4 


12.0 
6.4 


3.1 

4*3 


JU. 


2.0 
2.1 


8.0 
11.6 


5.4 
10.1 


501  to  1000 

wage 
earners 


3 

2 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1.9 

1.4 


7.1 

2A^ 


2.0 
2.1 


1001  to  2500 

wage 
earners 


1 
1 


0.6 
0.7 


2501  wage 
earners 
or  more 


1 

1 


0.6 
0.7 


1 

M 
I 


Source;  Census  of  Maiufactures. 

a/  Does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery.  The  fu3>-felt  aid  vool-felt  branches  include  hat  body  manufacturing 

and  finishing  of  bodies,  '..'*"    .  • 

y    Percentages  are  based  on  the  follomng  totals  for  1929:  Fur-felt,  159  establishments;  wool-felt,  U:  straw,  50; 

materials,  112. 

In  1937  the  totals  were:  Fui-felt,  I4O;  wool-felt,  14;  straw,  47;  materisls,  69. 
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Table  10   shows  the   sc.no  natorial   from  e.nother  angle.     The 
majority  of  the  v/orkcrs  are   shown  onploycd  in  1937  in  plants  v/ith 
norc  than  250  xrvro  o;  r-^-rs   in  the  fur-folt  and  wool-folt  branches,   and 
in  plPT:ts  with  norc  theji  100,   and  more  than  50,    in  the   straw  and  in 
the  natorials  brar.chos,   respectively. 

c  •     L  o  c  a  tj.  Txi  01    i-'irns 

Cnnbinod  data  to   shov/  distribution  of  the  related  group  hat  in- 
dustries, by  States,  wrorcleaocd  by  th.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
first  tine  for  the  year  1935.     Those  data  are  not  yet  available   for 
19:57,  1/     Tabic   11,  v/hich  follows,    shows  percentages  based  on  data  vdth 
respect  to  the   state  distribution  of  the  hat  industry  in  the  year  1935, 
by  nuabor  of  establislmonts,   mL-ibor  of  v/r.gc  earners,   wages,   and  v&lue   of 
proQU'^.ts^ 


1/  Ceisus  ha?  i&5:ucd  releases   for  individual   strtes  for  1937  ^.rfiich 
""     present   statiptics  by  individual  branches  of  the  hct   industry  rather 
than  for  the   rolrtoe   i.rt   industry  group.     As  a  result,    conploto  data 
are  not  available  lor  r   r-nbor  ^f   -tetus,   due  to  the  fact  that   sep- 
rrate   ■•'iTurer,  for   each   in^^ur.try  wore     nly  shc-;vn  v:here   it  v/as  possible 
•:;o  nuolis^   such  .ti:3i;ios  irlthcut  disci. sing,   exactly  or  approximately, 
.jij  'iara  ^oi-  i:v\iv:dual  establishnerrts.     Thorercr.;,   the   only  v/ay 
::ca-.\st3ec  c  ;v,l  ;   bj  obtalT^ed  en  state  cistribution  for   1937,  '.^/r.s  to 
cr:Tjii,  dL-ta  fr.-  those    census  relcasos  ^nd  regard  them, to  a  largo 
c.Tt;-n:-.   '-'.   -'i'conpiete  rnd  t'lcreforo  not   comparable  mth  data  for  the 
-..l-.t-):'.   Inc^.'tr/  gr  UD   for  1035.     Apropos  o^  these  qualifying  roncrks, 
cttnticn  :s  ci:  ectod  to  the   obvious  incompleteness  of  the  data  pre- 
sence^, ici^  ?onr./>7lv..niu  in  Table  S,  Appendix  A.     The  release  for  the 
r>lavc    ..    :-:  1 -.  ly'-J-   .-^^   Fhows  data  only  for  "hat   bodies,    crrded  vrool- 
r   lc'\   f  ".-'..    '-  '-      -    ,    i""'   is  '.idoly  knovm  that  the  Stetson  Hat 
Cv-..nr-}v  c.-y l-n  1-.  1'    is    :: -.^    ^f  the   importar.t  pr:.ducers  of  fur- 

felt  l'-/.-L      -1   s-..Mv.ts.      It   is  obvi:us,  therefore,   that  a  rela- 
t-.-vjiy'accur.v:.-   ,.JvLu-.    of  strte  distribution  for  this  industry  is 
orlv  aT'.iilr.l:  Lo   iur  a.'.' "So* 
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Table  IX)  -  Hat  Industiy  §/:  Distribution  of  Wage  Earners  by  Size  of  Establishment  and  by  Branch,  1929  and  1937 


Branch 


Size  of  establishments 


1  to  5 

wage 
earners 


6  to  20 

wage 
earners 


21  to  50 
wage 

earners 


51  to  100 
wage 
earners 


101  to  250 
wage 
earners 


251  to  500 
wage 
earners 


501  to  1000  1 1001  to  2500  2501  wage 


wage 
earners 


wage 
earners 


earners 
or  more 


Fur-felt 


1929 
1937 


¥ool-felt  1929 
1937 

Men«s  1929 

straw  hats  1937 

Men's  hat 

and  cap  1929 

materials  1937 


101 
59 


365 
379 


1,259 

880 


Number  of  wage  earners  in  each  size  class 


69a/ 


19 
12 


Fur-felt   1929 
1937 

^lool-felt     1929 
1937 

Men's     1929 
straw  hats  1937 


133 
43 


156 
U3 


384 

235 


325 

439 


1,906 
2,544 


191    , 
286a/ 


923 
949 


3,517 

33604 

1,768 

582 

1,957b/ 


1,568 
2,255 


3,170a/ 


7,823^ 
X 


V 
.A. 


X 


439 

593 


649 

576 


959 

997 


l,483i/ 


X 
X 


0.6 
0.4 


Men's  hat 

and  cap        1929 

materials     1937 


2.2 
2.4 


0.6 
0.4 


4*6 
4.7 


7.6 
5.5 


3.4 
X 


5.2 
1.8 


15.0 
9.6 


9.6 
14.5 


11.5 
16.0 


9.4 
7.1 


27.3 
31.4 


Percentage 

"2l3      I  9.5 

22.6      !  14.2 


87.2 
14.4 
57.9b/ 


4- 


17.1 
24.3 


25.3 
23.6 


78.5 


49.0b/ 


47.3^ 

X 


X 
X 


X        . 

38.9^ 


X 
X 


t 


37.4 
40.7 


I 


X 


I 

M 

CD 

t 


CO 

•;D 


V^es  rorilLHirrs-an.  .illine^.     The  f^-felt  andwool-felt  .ranches  incite  ^t  ^y  nanura.t..^  and 

b/  In1heS'c:LsrS:;e  the  item  for  a  certain  size  group  carrot  be  given  -P-f  ^^^ -^^JJ^^^.^^f  ^?f  ^  TcL'Z  £ 
dividual  establishments,  it  has  been  combined  Yfith  that  for  another  size  group.  In  such  cases  W   is  sfiown  in  t, 

columns  from  viiich  data  has  been  traisferred.  „  ,^  ,.-  ,~r.     „„,^^,.=  .  wo^i  f<=it  2  028'  men's 

c/  Percentages  are  based  on  the  following  totals  for  1929:  Fur-felt,  16,539  wage  earners;  vool-felt,  ^,0^a,  men 

straw  hats.  3,380:  and  men's  hat  and  cap  materials,  2,564.  „^„i„  u_+  n„ri  ^an  materials 

•    In  1937,  the  totals  were:  Fur-felt,  15,926;  wool-felt,  4,038;  men's  straw  hats,  3,024;  men's  hat  ana  cap  materials, 

2,4U. 
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Table  11.  -  Hat  Industry: V  Ratio  of  State  Totals  to  United  States 
Total  for  the  Number  of  Establislimonts,  Number  of  Wage 
Earners,  Wa£;es,  and  Value  of  Products,  1935. 


States 


United  States 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


100.05? 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Jorsey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Other  states 


Number  of  wage 
earners  (aver- 
age for  year) 


100  M 


Wages 


2.3 

16.2 
3.0 

4.0 
10.6 
48.0 
4.9 
1.7 
9.3 


i/ 


0.8 

32.8 

0.9 

3.7 

11.4 
16.8 
17.4 
1.1 
15.1 


100. 05? 


Value  of 
Products 


100 .0?^ 


0.7 

0.8 

37.3 

30.0 

0.7 

0.9 

?J 

c/ 

3.1 

4.4 

11.1 

11.7 

16.8 

23.3 

16.5 

15.2 

0.5 

1.0 

13.3 

12.7 

Source:      Computed  from  Table  E,  Appendix  A. 

ItiS  udes^fur-folt  and  wool-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies,  men's  ^t raw  hats, 

-^   and  men's  hat   and  cap  motoriDls  but  does  not   include  cloth  hats  and 

b/ As^lhrproducts  of  the  "Hat  and  Cap  Materials"   industry  arc  used  to 
^    some  e:^ont   as  materials   in  the  other   industries   m  this  group,  the 
co^t  of  materials  and  value  of  products  for  ^herelatod-xndustry  group 
include  some  duplication,   the  exact  amount  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 

c/  Sssachus:??s  n?t  listed' separately  in  1935  but   included  in  other  states. 

d/ Florida,   1  ostrblishment}   Georgia,   1;    Indirjia.   Ij  Ivxarylrnd.   4; 

-^   Massachusetts,   13}   uiinncsota.   2;  Ohio,   3;  Tennessee,   1;  Virginia.   1, 

Washinsjton,   1. — 


The  nuMbor  of  establishments  of  a  given  industry  in  a  state  can 
not   in  itself  bo  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the   importance  of  the  industry 
within  that   state,  or  in  contrasting  that   state  vdth  others.     However, 
joint   consideration  of  the  numbor  of  establishments,  the  number  of  wage 
oarnors,   and  tVie  val^w  of  products  for  an  industry  in  a  state   constitute 
an  acceptable  ineasuro  of  the  relative  importance  of  individual   states   in 
relation  to  the  entire  domestic  industry.     Of  the  302  establishments  in 
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tho  United  States  in  1935,  shoTvn  in  Table  E  of  Appendix  A,  145  (48 
percent)  were  locn-tod  in  Now  York  Statcj  49  (l6  percent)  in 
Connecticut,  and  32  (11  percent)  in  Noy:  Jorsay*  Other  states  v/hich 
the  census  shov/s  manufacturing  products  of  this  industry  in  1935 
wore:  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  In 
addition,  the  census  presented  "other  stctes"  statistics  for  28 
establishments  or  9  percent  of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States. 
Although  Connecticut  ranked  second  to  !Jcv/  York  in  number  of 
establishments,  the  former  State  ranked  first  in  other  respects, 
accounting  for  33  porcort  of  the  23,100  v/age  earners  in  tho  entire 
domestic  hat  industry,  37  percent  of  tho  total  wagos  paid,  wirdch 
totaled  $24,200,000,  and  30  percent  of  the  value  of  products,  which 
totaled  $93,100,000.  Now  York  State  with  17  percent  of  both  the 
number  of  wage  earners  and  total  vra.gos,  hud  23  percent  of  the  value  of 
products.  The  data  for  Pennsylvania  shov/ed  that  the  State  represented 
5  percent  of  the  total  niambcr  of  establishments,  17  percent  of  the 
number  of  wage  earners  and  totrl  v.ragos  p&id,  and  15  percent  of  tho 
value  of  products.  New  Jersey  accounted  for  about  11  percent  of  tho 
establishments,  mmber  of  wage  earners,  v.^ges,  ci'id  vcluo  of  products. 
These  four  states  conbinod,  namely,  Connecticut,  I'Tew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Nov;  Jersey,  had  approximately  60  percent  of  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, number  of  v/ago  oarnors,  and  tho  total  value  of  products  for 
the  related  industry  group. 

Tabic  F,  in  Appendix  A,  shows  tho  percentage  distribution 
for  1937  of  the  number  of  ostajlishments,  imgo  earners,  and  the  value 
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of  products,   by  region.     In  order  to  corvpile  these  data  a  minor  degree 
of  estinating  v/as  necessary  because,   as  proviounly  explained,  the 
census  data  for  1937  are  not  available  by  states  for  the  entire  hat 
industry.      The  data  in  Table  F  indicate  that  85  percent  of  all 
ostabliskr.nits  in  the  hat   industry,   85  percent   of  the  wage  earners, 
and   86  percent  of  the  value  of  products  v/ere  accounted  for  by  the 
Mid-Atlantic   and  Now  England  States. 

Although  corsus  data  by  statos  are  available   for  the  related 
hat   industry  only  for  the  year  1935,    statistics  arc  avnilablo  by  states 
for  1929,    1951^    -.^d   i^z'^  for  the   fur-folt  branch  of  tho  industry,   for 
the  iner's   strav/  hat   branch,   end  for  men's  hat   and  cap  laaterials.      Those 
data  are  presented  in  Tables  G,   H,    and  I,    nf  Appendix  A.      Separate 
consur  drta  by  states  are  not  available  for  tho  wr  ol-fcdt  brcnch  of  the 


industry. 


In  19:- 7,    of  tho   140  ostablishraonts  engaged  in  the  donestic 


production  of  fur- felt  hats  and  hat  bodies,   42  were  located  in  New 
York  State,   v^O  in  Connecticut,   22   in  Nov/  Jersey;   other  ostablishnonts   v  ere 
;>bov.i:  ri ''l.-l^iornia,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,   and  Texas   (Table   G, 
Appenlix  A),     Pon.ibylvania,  which  iphs  not   sho^vn.  separately,   accounts 
for  a  la^'gc  pai-i:   of  the  22  other  ostablishnents,  v.rhose   state  locations 
wor<j  net  :evt.a'Lcd»     Ccnnocticut   accoimtcd  for   43  percent   of  tho  total 
valv.o   ')f  }.r-^  —['■,   -.hlch  a-iomted  to  $66,800,000;  Nov/  York,    17  percent, 
and  I^j"?  J'-rc-iy,    1  )  prrcont. 

The  n^iru  at-ituro  of  wool-felt  hat  bodies  and  nen»  s   finished 
hatr.    In   tlic  UriuCd  Cbatos   is   confined  to  liassachusetts,   PenJisylvania, 
New  Y.:^k,   Conno'^ticut,   and  Georgia.     Production  in  Massachusetts   is 
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cone 


entrated  at  Anesbury  and  West  Upton;    in  Pennsylvania,   at  and  around 


Reading;   and  in  New  York,   in  the  vicinity  of  Beicon. 

As  shoiv>i  in  Table  11,  Appendix  A,    slig;htly  more  than  50   :>ercent 
of  the  establishments  in  the    strav/  hat  industry  i.-ere  located  in  Kev/  York 
St£;to  in  19o7.     Other  ostablishmonts  were   in  Illinois,  Maseachusctts, 
l'isso\'ri,   !T.w  Jv?rsey  B.vi  Nevr  York.     Several  establishments  wc^rc  not 
identified  ^->    sta'os.     r.f.ta  arc  not  rcvoalod  ooparatoly  for  Maryland  al- 
though this  state  has  a::  important  production  of  straw  hats.     The  loca- 
tior   of  the  strr:.v  hat   industry  has  not   shiliiod  in  rocert   vxars  and  there 

« 

has  boon  .li:;tlo  c'uiJiigo   in  tho  nunbor  or  rolativo   size   of  ostablinhaiients 
engaged  in  proarc.^cu*     Nov/  York  State  had  tho  largest  value  of  output 
in  1957,   Gmourting  to  40  porcc>±   of  the  total  value  of  dor.iostic   straw 
hat  r.-):- action  (:|1-,600,000) ;  liissouri  accounted  for  19  porcont.     The 
da-hr     ->r  '  o:.hor   r. -tv.s'* '.vere  equal  to  26  pcrcont  of  tho  total  value  of 
prodjotior-.,   and   >i(  rci  or-   t]' j   rolrtivc   order  of  importance  for  other 
stTwc.3   cai.  nut  h^   specifically  5ndicutod. 

r..llj  :  '^ho-'s  •■•hat  in  1937  i^^^f  -ork  had  A3  of  ttc  'a    icmf^^tJic  cLt-b- 
lis!:.:— t*^  oa^g  ;ci    7.n  'A      produ'^tion  oi'  non's  hat   und   cap  rnat'jrials,    and 
ac  ;-L,n:r;o.^  foi    4i     >.^rcrrt   cf  ^ho  total  production,  v^ich  amounted  to 
tlo.  .J'),  rx^.     0    ji.';ctTcut  accouiitod  fcr  58  percent,   ai:d  Nor/  Jersey,   20 

r.c.-.ountcd  for  all   but  about   1  percent 
•••cJictlon.     Hatuors'    fur   is  processed  by  hat  and 


pL.r 

oi  " ..';  ; 


u\-Uv^tJ 


iaarwj..  ■"'"'.■.  ^ 


:•  ^  .:.:-l   ^  )  by  about  3  8  independent  hatters'  fur 
r  -r  -1  -v^,  c>^-llv  in  Dc-nbury,  Connecticut  and  Fc-;/ark, 


NCV/  .T.  ,\r.-; 


»<■..-«  .r. 
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dm     Raw  materials 


1/ 


The  three  i.:a,ior  rav;  materials  consumed  by  the  hat  industry  in 
the  Ifriited  States  are  fur,  wool,   ar.o   "straw".  ^     f\ir-felt  products  are 
more  than  twice  as  important  in  value  as  the  other  tvro  combined.     In 
1957,   the  production  of  fur-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies  amounted  to  about 
$54,419,000  ^  as  compared  with  $>11, 079,000  ^  for  v*ool-felt  hats  and 
hat  bodies,   and  $^11, 675,000  -^    for  men*s  straw  hats, 
(1)  I-\ir-felt 


In  1937,   the  hat  industr:'  produced  about  1,715,000  dozens  of 
men's  fur-xelt  finished  hats,   and  about  2, *:00,000  dozens 


^  of  lur-felt 


hat  bodies,     ^"he  c^uantity  of  fur-felt  hats  produced  in  1957  was  sbout 

3  percent  less  than  in  1929,   26  percent  higher  than  in  1931,   and  4  percent 

high(3r  than  in  1955, 

The  most  inportant  furs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  are 
rabbit,   ccney,   hrire,   muskrat,    beaver  and  nutria.     These  are  practically 


1/  Production  fi(<ures  arc  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures;   import  and 
e::port  figurer  from  Foreign  Com^aerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
Stc-tes.     Duplication  of  rav;  imtorials  oxciudod  i/hen  possible. 

2/  liicludiiig  palm-l^.ei",   grass,   paper,   etc.- 

3/'  Tills  represents  ^44,214,000  of  men's  finished  h^ats  and  $10,205,000  of 
hat  bodies  for  iijomen^s  and  children's  hats  for  sale  to  the  roillinery 
inaastiy.     The  value  of  hatters'   fur  and  men's  ]'iat  bodies  is  presumed 
to  be  included  in  the  value  of  the  hat  bodies  ?rid  finished  lia.ts, 
rcspoctv/ely,   and  is  therefore  not  specifically  included » 

4//  This  rei/resents  ^.^2 , Gi'xS, 000  of  men's  finished  h.ats  plus  $8,231,000  of 
hat  'ooixcs  for  Mjr.on-s  and  children's  headwear  for  sale  to  the 
milllnc:.^   ind\isti;,/«     Tiie  vr.lue  of  men's  hat  bodies  is  presiamed  to  be 
included  '.i  the    /aluc  of  the  finished  hats* 

5/  This  inclales  t2, 127, 000  of  h-crvost  hats. for  non,  vrcmon,   e.rA  chilercn. 

6/  1,124,000  dozens  of  these  hats  in  the  rough  were  m.ade  for  men's  and 
boys'   necdv/ear;     1,076,000  dozens  were  for  women's  and  children's 
hatsu 
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all  inportsd  duty  free-  in  the  fonii  of  rav-,  undressed  fur  skins.  ^Mle 
dom.stic  btav.  r  and  muslcrat  arc  used  in  l.hc  rf.rnuf cctvirc  of  p.  sn-xll  nujiibcr 
of  oj,-pensivt  hcts,  the  usg  of  those  furs  is  limitod  by  high  px^icej  then, 
too,  nuskrct  has  poor  felting  qualities  vriicn  not  blended  idth  oth.,r  fur. 
For  rabbit  fur  the  hrt  industrj-  is  depcndont  upon  foreign  sources  of 
supply  h^couso  domestic  interests  hrvc  not  found  it  feasible  to  develop 
suitable  strains  of  rr.bbits  nerely  ior  thv  ssle  of  skins.  On  the  otho 
h-ind,  iia  countries  like  Australia,  vdld  rabbits  vdth  fur  suitable  for 
felting  purpos..s  exist  in  such  groat  nunibors  th:t  they  constitute 

natural  pests. 

in  1957,  about  115,290,fX)0  coney  rnd  rabbit  skins  (vrorth  about 
^19,700,000  i/)  w..rc  irported  into  the  United  Stotes.  These  imports  are 
mainly  for  the  fur-felt  industry,  about  50  to  GO  percent  of  conuy  ajid 
rabbit  imports  being  used  for  hatters'  fur.  Australia,  the  leading 
source,  supplied  about  31  percent  of  these  importsj  Frajicc,  19  percent; 
Belgium,  17  percent j  and  the  United  'angdom,  15  percent.  Other  sources 
;^rGre  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Italy.  About  50  percent 
of  the  8,000,000  liare  skins  (valued  r.t  l>l,f>71,000)  ir.portcd  in  1957  v/erc 
from  China.  Russia,  Turkey,  Argentina  and  Poltnd  rere  also  sources  of 
this  fur  ^vhich  is  used  p.ImosI   entirely  by  the  hc-.t  indaistry.  The  relatively 

few  imports  of  beaver  and  muskrrt  skins  7f.re  mostly  from  C-nada,  and  nutria 

skins  were  principally  from  Chile  osiA  Argentina. 

Tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  raw  materials  and  finished 

hats,  as  rrell  as  rates  of  duty  applying  to  imports  into  the  United  Stat'..s 

of  hat  materials  and  hiits  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 


1/  The  value  of  all  imports  in  this  section  is  the  foreign  value. 
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To  an  increasin,^  er.tent,  the  duty-free  classification  of  raw 
skins  includes  those  v/hj.ch  have  been  partially  prepared  (chiefly'  in 
France  or  Belgium)  \yy  being  cut  open,  cleaned,  and  freed  from  coarse 


hair. 


At  the  present  time  practically  no  tetters'   fur  is  imported. 


1/ 


In  the  past,  imports  havr  consisted  al.aost  entirely  of  the  better  qualities 
of  ivh-i.te,  faym,  o-  mottled  sliades,  ana,  in  this  respect,  tevs  b-.en 
supplemental  to,  rather  than  competitive  mth,  the  domestic  product.  It 
is  esti-natod  that  usually  about  15  percent  of  the  liatters'  fur  is  cut  by 
Ixat  manufacturers,  75  percent  is  cut  by  indenendent  cutters  for  sale  as 
hatters'  fur,  .ar.d  10  percent  by  independent  cutters  on  a  contract  basis. 

ks  previously  pointed  out,  thx.  manufacture  of  a  hat  may  tfke 
place  in  a  single  integrated  establishment,  or  it  may  be  done  by  s:parate 
coiTunanies  each  spcrdalizing  in  a  single  rtcp  of  the  production.  Thus, 
in  +b:  latter  crse,  the  ora^uct  of  one  manufacturer  represents  the  "ravi" 
m£-tirial  v.end  irj  the  next.  About  53  percent  of  the  finished  fur-felt 
hat;-  in  l?t?.?  ^^'ero  made  from  hat  bodies  purchased  elscTp-iicre .     This 
per-.:ntago  Lncr-^asod  to  55  percent  in  1937  becuse  the  trend  in  buying 
hafc.v.3  h.".s  '^....n  tj';rani  lower-pi-iccd  liats,  yMch  are  gtnerally  made  from 
pun  l-.ac5cA  bat  bodies.  The  average  value  per  dozen  of  such  hats  was 
$19,-."  •-  oorpaiec  rdth  $55.80  for  hats  manufactured  completely  in 


int'".t'J''-'J;e-l  '.':l£if/. 


4.  .. 


:./''l;rt:i 


1/  I-  "93'',  or.lv  7;i.  -.ounds  of  cut  fur  valued  -t  $866  were  imported. 
'i">>,  ,.■,,'  .vas  .-jbieoL  to  a  27^  percent  ad  valorem  duty  as  provided  by 
the  traob  ; .gro.;i len^.  between,  the  United  States  and  the  Bclgo-Luxc.mburg 
Ecoiiomic  Union,  '^)vs   agrecm.  nt,  which  came  into  effect  L'.ay  1,  ]-935, 
reduced  the  rate  from  35  percent  ad  valorem  but  has  had  no  appreciable 

effect  on  imports, 
2/  Prrcticrlly  all  of  thooc  bodies  vr^rc  purchased  from  domestic  manulac- 
turors.  Imports  of  fur-felt  hats  for  men  ajid  boys  arc  practically  all 
finished. 

( 1894 ) 
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(2)  ^ool-felt 

In  1957,  the  hat  indurtr^^  produced  372,000  dozens  of  men's 
finished  vrool-felt  hats,  and  2,428,000  dozens  of  wol-felt  h?.t  bodies 
for  sale  as  such.  ^    Both  in  quantity  and  value,  the  1937  production 
-■ms   about  32  percent  higher  than  that  of  1935. 

V;ool  noils,  which  consi^.t  of  short  fibers  obtr.incd  as  a  by- 
product fi^m  the  conbing  of  vrool  for  worsted  yarn,  are  the  basic  material 
entering  into  the  production  of  wool-felt  h?ts.  In  general,  domestic 
noils  do  not  possess  the  fina  felting  qualities  obtainable  in  irnportcd 
noils.  ConscquentXY,  the  noils  used  in  the  production  of  first  quality 
hats  consist  of  hd.gh-gradc  imports,  vjhoroas  the  cheapest  (tliird  quality) 
wool-felt  hats  arc  rruade  from  all-don-. stic  noils.  Usurlly,  second 
quality  hats  contain  a  mixture  of  im^joitcd  and  domestic  noils.  As 
received  bv  hat  i:Lanufactu.rers  (vdth  one  exception),  noils  arc:  r.lrcady 
fr«.ed  from  vegetable  impurities.  The  destruction  and  r.movrl  of  such 
foreign  substances  is  accomplished  by  chemical  processes  knovm  as 
carbonizing  and  dep.rinting,  operations  which  are  generally  performed  by 
-  f3w  specialized  commission  plants. 

Of  the  v.'ool  noils  imported  in  1957,  r.bout  38  percent  were  not 
carbonized,  :\nd  about  four-fifths  of  such  imports  vrerc  from  the  United 
KingJom*  ihe  chief  source  of  imported  carbonized  noils  in  the  same  year, 
howe-er,  '  :^   Bel^^iura,  -Mch  suppli^.d  about  70  percent.  Under  the  Tariff 
Act  v^f  19^0,  a  specific  duty  of  23  cents  per  pound  tos  fixed  for  noils, 
not  cc-rbonazed,  ixd  r  7-cent  differential  v/as  provided  for  carbonized 
noils.  By  .agreement  Ydth  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  Januar;^^  1,  1959, 


1/  275,000  dozens  of  these  Kats  in  the  rough  were  for  men^s  rnd  boys' 
head-Tear j  2,152,000  vrere  for  vromen's  and  children's  h?ts. 
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th.:  r-.tc  of  duty  on  both  clrrs<,E  of  noils  ',ms  reduced  so  that  ?t  the 
present  ti^ao  the  duty  on  carboniz;^  noils  is  21  cents  per  pound  r.r^  for 
noils,  not  carbonized,  it  is  16  cents  per  pound  (leaving  a  differential 

of  only  5  cents  per  pound). 

Usually,  some  ne-;;  t;oo1  of  longer  staple,  is  irdxcd  in  vdth  the 
noils  in  orxlcr  to  increase  strength  .ar^d  stiffness.  ^    Under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1950,  the  duty  on  the  cleaii  content  of  rav;  otoI  t^t.s  fixe4  at  54 
cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  3  cents  from  the  rate  established  by  the 

Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

Since  the  totrl  pr.xiuction  of  men's  .vool-felt  ha.ts  crmnt  be 

determined  frx^m  the  fi.^r.s  given  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures   ,  it 

is  irapossiblo  to  state  exactly  v/hat  proportion  of  the  men's  T.ool-felt 

hats  are  finished  from  purchased  t^^ies.  Hov,r,v.r,  a  usable  though  not 

precise  cstimr.te  of  the  acturl  ratio  of  woel-fclt  hats  m:;de  completely 

in  integrated  establishments  to  those  made  from  purch-sed  bodies  by  the 

hat  industry  ^  is  obtrdnafcl^  for  1955  bj'  using  the  figures  221,689 

dozens  i/  for  the  fomcr  a^d  99,372  dozens  ^  for  the  latter.  It  is  safe 


y  The  average  mi:cture  contains  roughly  about  65  percent  of  noils  .nd  17 
^  percent  of  v;ool.  Fron.  100  pounds  of  mixture  an  ^y;-^^^S^/J.^^^^,f -^ 
po^mds  of  ha.t  bodies  is  obtained  fron.  the  card.  ^^l°^!"-"g.^^'^.^^^^  ^ 
Lnufacture,  vr.   average  of  about  80  po^mds  of  hat  bodies  is  finally 

2,/  Sf  Ccnsus'of'^Lanufactures  classifies  men-s  wool-felt  tets  made  from 

""  Durchased  hat  bodies  as  millinery.  •+  .,„  ^^r  +v,f>  iVnaf, 

3/  This  tcm  is  used  here  in  consonance  vdth  the  definition  of  the  ^.,age 
-^  and  Hour  Division  rather  than  thr.t  of  the  Bureauof  the  Census. 
4/  These  are  shovin  by  the  Cennus  tables  as  ha.ts  finished  from  v-ool-fclt 

bodies  carded  in  the  same  plaxit.         .   .  .,        ^  >,„  +v^ 
5/  Those  v.'ere  sho.ii  by  the  Census  tables  as  mrtcnals  fj^^^^^^.^^l^.^ 
hrt  industiy.  ^;?hile  it  is  not  stated  that  these  bodies  v«3re  for  men  s 
or  .imen'sits,  it  n^ay  be  permissible  to  indulge  in  the  P-s-otion 
that  nracticany  all  of  such  bodies  were  for  ^f'\^\^fl'.^}f^f:'^^ 
also  shoT's  that  161,100  e.ozens  of  men's  ^^cl-felt  h-.t  bodies  ^"^ 
carded  for  sale  during  the  sr-ne  year.  If  it  xs  f'^^f  .^J;%*^^.S^^^^ 
of  such  hat  bodies  v.-ldch  w.re  not  actually  trrnsfcrm.:d  into  finished 
Mtrduring  1935  v^.s  equal  to  the  number  of  hat  bodies  Produced  in 
previous  ylars  but  finished  during  1955,  then  this  J^g^^  (^^l  JOO 
dozens)  instead  of  the  one  suggested  above,  shoula  have  be^n  t.k.n  a. 
the  number  of  v«)ol-folt  liats  ra^'.de  from  purchased  bodies  m  19oo.    ^-^g94^ 
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to  say,  regardless  of  the  uncertaiiity  of  the  exact  ratio,  that  most 
men-s  yrool-felt  hatr.  are  made  con^^letely  from  start  to  finish  in 

integrated  compardes, 

Although  about  1,459,000  dozens  of  m,ol-felt  hat  bodies  were 

impox-ted  in  1937  (principally  from  Japan  and  Italy),  these  entered 
chiefly  into  the  production  of  ndllinery.  Hat  bodies  for  men  are 
generally  obtaiiied  from  about  a  dozen  mills  located  ir.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1950, 
the  rate  of  duty  on  m,ol-felt  hcnt  bodies  ^s  fixed  at  40  cents  per 
pound  (co,v,pensatory  for  the  duty  on  m>ol  noils)  pl^'..  75  percent  ad 
valorem.  3y   Presidential  procLnmation  (vrhdch  vr.s  judicially  sustained 
in  February,  1934),  this  duty  vas  reduced  to  40  cents  per  pound  plus 
55  percent  ad  valorem,  effective  April  15,  1951. 
(3)  Stra-w.  palF-lf^'-f ,  fi;ras«.  etc. 

The  domestic  hat  industiy's  production  of  straw  ha+s  or  those 
made  of  other  fibers  aauounted  to  2,130,000  dozens  ir.  1S57.  Of  these, 
1,211,000  dozens  .vere  harvest  hatr,.  About  60  percent  (524,000  dozens) 
of  men-s  finished  hats  of  the  ir.-.terials  herein  considered,  excl^^ing 
harvest  hats,  ..ere  mc-de  from  brr. ids.  Of  thcs.  hats,  352,000  dozens 
v,erc  sewed  from  stra..  brrids  and  completely  finished  vdthin  th.  plar.t 
in  .vhdch  they  mre  started.  The  othor  162,000  dozens  v.vre  m.de  from 
purchased  suv.-cd-braid  hat  bodier,  cbout  75  percent  of  which  T,-ere  .tra^. 
Of  the  352,000  cozens  of  men-s  finished  hr.ts  mr.dc  from  -.x^aa-hut  bodies, 
229,000  dozens  (65  percent)  vtro  ri..dc  from  straw  and  a  large  part  of  the 
balance  were  of  paper  end  palji-leaf . 

Practically  all  braids  aric^-  rough  bodies  us.d  in  the  production 
of  strar  hrts  arc  iaportod.  None  of  the  comparatively  few  natural  fiber 
materials  th-^.t  are  aaaptable  to  hat  manufacture  are  indigenous  to  the 
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United  Stotes.  This  lack  of  native  fibers  and,  perhaps  even  mere 
important,  the  fact  that  in  foreign,  countries  producing  braids  there 
is  available  verj^  cheap  and  relatively  skilled  Ir.bor,  has  mde  domestic 
^manufacturers  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  the  chief  raw  materials 
entering  into  the  production  of  sumer  hats.  Forrign  production  of 
braids  and  hat  bodies  (except  cheap  paper  hats)  is  generally  carxied  on 
by  cottage  industries. 


Japan  vas  the  cMcf  source,  in  teirr^s  of  quantity,  of  strarf 

In 


braids  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1937.  ^'    In  vrluc  ^,  hovr.vor, 


China  vias  the  cliiof  source,  supplp.ng  straw  braids  valued  at  i.2^,000 

U 
as  compared  mth  $157,000  from  Ita:!y,  and  $67,000  from  Jap?ai. 

Paper  hat  body  imports  nur.bercd  579,000  dozens  {valued  at 
U, 307,000)  in  1937,  practically  all  being  supplied  by  Japan.     Italy 
was  the  chief  source  of  str-.';7  hr.t  bodies,  supplying  189,000  dozens 
(valued  at  $756,000)  in  1937,  rdth  Kctherlajids  Indies,  second  in  impor- 
tance, supplyir,,-  118,000  dozens  (vr.lucd  at  j.555,000).  PrPctically  all 
Panama  hats  L-uportcd  into  the  United  States  arc  from  Ecur.dor  and 
Colombia,  Y.-hich  supplied  74,000  do2.ens  and  16,000  dozens,  respectively. 
Ecuador  accounted  for  about  85  percent  of  the  total  va.lue  of  Pancjr.a  hat 
imports  Li  1957,  which  ajnounted  to  $676,000. 


y  It  is  not  possible  to  ascert- in  the  proportion  of  the  braid  i^Ports 
vdilch  enters  into  the  r.vanufacture  of  men's  hats  rather  than  mallxn.  ly, 

2/  Tlie  value  of  imports  if  the  foreign  value.   _       ,t„.+.h  q+n+rs 

3/  Only  about  4.5  percent  of  the  braids  imported  into  the  Onitea  States 
ir  ir;37  were  -Iready  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained.  Tne  ratu  of 
duty  on  such  imports  is  fixed  at  25  percent  ad  valorem  '-f  '=o;;|P'';^f 
with  15  percent  for  braids  not  bleached  aiid  not  dyed.  The  import 
vclues  shovm  -.bovc  do  not  include  bleached  or  dyed  braids. 

4/  Statistics  for  imports  of  ha.t  bodies  are  not  scgregateo  according  to 
men's  or  '.vonen's  types. 
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Viheii  imported,  most  Y>^J.  br^c.iec  have  not  been  bleached  or  dyed. 
The  r£-te  of  duty  established  bj  the  Tariff  Ar.t  of  1950  on  liat  bodies  in 
this  condition  is  ?.5  p-.TCciit  ad  valoreiu.  i^i  additional  duty  of  Zs  cents 
per  article  is  imposed  on  hat  bodies  thct  have  been  bleached,  dyed, 
colored  or  stained.  Semd  hats  rnd  hat  boaics  (vihether  or  not  blocked, 
trimmed,  bleached  or  dyed)  arc  dutiable  -t  the  rate  of  5;3.00  p..r  dozen 
jjid  50  percout  ad  valorem.  ^'     For  purposes  of  tr.riff  clarsificrtion, 
I/.^norn  hats  (which  r.re  constructed  by  the  lacing  or  "invisible  s-.mng" 
of  braids  of  straw)  -^.re  considered  not  sewed  rnd  r.rr  -drntted  under  tlie 
tariff  cla3sific;ition  for  rough  h-t  bodies,  if  not  blocked  or  trimmed. 
Several  trace  a.^reeraents  hf.ve  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  tr.riff  rates 
on  certain  types  of  rough  bodies.  1>3  agrren^-nt  vd+.h  Ecuador  cut  the 
rate  of  duty  on  Prnsma  hc.ts   from  i.b   to  12-^-  percent  ad  valoraa.  By  agree- 
itient  ',.lth  SvitEtrlrnc,  ir.iportG  of  blocked  but  not  trimiicd  Yedco  hats 
(comparatively  unimportrjit  in  recent  years)  :ire  subject  to  a  lo^r  duty 


thxan  fon'nerlj'. 


by 


Harvest  hat  be.cies,  -ihich  cro  vdde-brirTOcd  "stray.-"  hats  used 
hai-vest  Ir-nds,  fishenr.en,  aTic".  .'Iso  used  to  sonc  extent  as  beach  hats, 
are  inporte-d  chiefly  fror,.  th.  iietherlr.nds  Indic  s.  The  ;..etherlands  West 
Indies,  llexico,  and  CMna  arc  otlK.r  in>port.-j-it  sources  of  such  imports. 


1/  This  rj.tc  was  cstabli.shcd  by  Pi-csidcntial  proclcxvation,  effective 
March  7,  1931,  and  represented  a  reduction  from  the  auty  of  t>4  per 
do::en  and  60  percent  ad  valorem  established  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1330. 

2/  Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the  rate  of  duty  on   these  hats  vs.s_ 
i;5.50  per  dozen,  plus  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The  modified  rate  is 
iZ.50  per  dozen,  but  not  lees  th?ji  t.1.75  per  dozen,  plus  25  percent 
ad  valoreia.  Practically  all  of  these  hats  are  blocked  abroad  because 
of  the  lack  of  domestic  facilities,  ''hey  are  made  of  hand-knotted 
unsplit  strayf  and  are  net  considered  sevrcd  hrts. 
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In  1937,  pandan  ./as  the  basic  fiber  of  542,000  dozens  of  harvest  hats 
imported  into  the  United  Strtes.     kbout  381,000  cozens  were  made  of 
cheap  grades  of  strayr,  snd  66,000  dozens  .--ere  Hi?c.e  from  such  niPterisls 
as  vrood  p\ilp,  paptT  pulp  and  palxi-leaf . 

Under  ttie  Tfadff  Act  of  1930,  the  rate  of  duty  for  V.irvest  hats 
valued  at  loss  thr.n  t3  per  dozen  (v^^-ich  includes  prr..ctically  rll  of  them) 
wr„s  fixed  at  25  percent  rd  vr.lorcn.     The  rrt-  of  auty  wr-s  reduced  to 
12v  percent  ad  v.lorcir.  by  agrem.mt  vrith  the.  Netherlands,   effective 

February  1,  1956. 

(4)  Iiicidentrl  msterlrls 

Such  incidental  lortorials  rs  linings,  outnidc  bands  anc"  s^^eat 
bands  arc  usua.lly  obtained  in  the  United  Strtes.     Ccrtate  chemicals  used 
in  tho  bleaching  process,   ajid  some,  of  the  liighcr  CT.-dc  gelatine  used  in 
th-  stiffening  of  strav.-  hats  are  ..cnerally  imported. 

c .     Tochiiol_;:)j^ 

(l)   Typo   cf  mr-chlnos   a-;'d_jj/-2;^'ipriont 

Rolativ(;ly  heavy  mchinory  unadaptable  to  more  thaj-  one  use 
is  roviuirod  iu  the  production  of  both  fur-felt  and  .^ool-felt  hat  bodies. 
Intho  hat   finirhing  shops,  mchinory  is   generally  li{:,ht  and  adaotablc. 
Usually,  machinery  is  purchasod  outright,   although  some  is  loaccd. 
(2)   Bundin.g_s_  o-'.vr.od  or  rontod 

Vfool-folt  hat  body  coiiipt-jiios  generally  arc  locrted  in  small 
ocmunitios  rjnd  oxvn  their  buildings.  The  larger  man'ifaeturors  of  tlic 
other  branches  also  ow.  thoir  plaiits,  :*ilo  tho  smr.ller  ma.nufacturers 
generally  rjnt  the  space  thoy  occupy,   particularly  iu  largo  cities. 
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f  •     Lr.bor 

(1)   Skill 

This   soc-l;ioii,  v:hich  is  co-.ccrnod  pririarily  vr.th  cortcin 

dosipnr.tod  r.SDocts  of  lebor,  will  cJ.so  refer  briefly  to  opcrr.tiors 
porfoi-mod  in  tlio  product icn  of  hc.tr. •  ll     Imsmuch  us  these   op'..rf;tions 
arc  not  considered  olsov.rhoro  in  this  report,   it   :s  portijiont  at  this 
point  to  LitiJro  the   general   obsorvsition  that,   .-lthou,rh  numerous   inprovo- 
ments   Iti  inoohc.nizr.ti.^n  hcvo  boon  adopted  by  the   fur-felt  branch  of  the 
industry,  the  basic  processes  have   re -rinod  practicrliy  the   same  as 
tboy  wore  decades  a^o.     I'hrou-hout  tlic  industr:,r,  highly  mechanized 
procoGr.os  are    still  coir^lonontod  by  skilled  lic.nd>.7ork.     Tlic   importance 
of  this  cor.ibination  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,   in  [general,   the 
quality  of  a  finished  hat   is   directly  relrted  to  the  amount   of  hand 
labor  expended  up..n  it;  thtd:   is,  the   greater   the  r.r.ioujit  of  hand  labor, 
the  higher  the  quality.     This   mport:  nt   linitati^-n  upon  productive 
technique  mcdccc  f'jr  a  hi^h  degree  of  unifcrrdty  ir  the    industry. 

Stvops   in  the  production  cf  hatters'    fur  from  sL-ins  generally 
include  carroting  (a  chemical  trj  t-uont  to   improve  felting  quclitios), 
separation  of  the  skin  from  the  f^ar  by  cutting,   c.nd  in  the   case  of  fur 
for  better  quality  hats,   careful   sorting  of  the   cut   fur  according  to 
color  and  ^^rado.     The   subsequent   'perrtions  of  blcmng  (cleaning;  by 
air)   and  blc.nding  arc  performed  either  before  or  after  delivery  of  the 
cut   fur  to  the  "back  -.hep''   of  the   same  plant  or  to  non- into  grated  hat 
body  i:u:jiufacturers. 


1/ A  list   of  operations   is  presented  in  Appendix  C 
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In  the  "back  shop",  the   cnt   (vr  is  blovm  ufon  a  perforated 
revolving  cone,   covered  vdth  wet  burlap,   and   subjected  to  moistm-e, 
heat,   and  pres^^uro  in  such  a  nenner  as  to  cause  the  fur  to  interlock 
firmly.     At  tha   same  ti;ne,  the  material   is  inanipulatod  iirfao  the 
approximto   shape  of  a  hat.     Tlesc   shapos  r.rc  thon  shrunk  by  niachino 
and  stiffened.     Dyeing  m£.y  bo  done   either  boforc  or  after  tho  mkinR 
of  tho  hood,  dop.;ndijiis  on  tho  quality  of  tho  hc.t.     For  better  hats,  the 
fiir  is  usually  dyod  aftur  it    is  cvt  ■.■nd  before  it  1^:  blowi.     After  tho 
pof.k  and  cro^vn  aro   strotchod  tho  body  is  finally  blocked  into  tho 
approxL-nat.     size  do^irod.     At  this   rtagc.  the  hi;t   body  is  broad,   flabby, 
irrogul:;r,   c^:d  rou^h.     It  my  be   .■--  -'.hcd  in  the  "front   shop"   of  the 
samo  T^mufacturor  or  ic  i,r.y  bo  J^old  as  a  roudi  body  to  othc.-r  hat  rxmu- 
fac^-urors  or  to  tho  mil.lii...ry  industry.     In  cithor  cc.so,  the  next 
series  of  operatious  eon  Ta^  iy  i'viM-Jos  poi^icing  (smoothing  felt   and 


re 


ducing  nap  vYitl    sandpaper),   ironing,   brim  curl ini^,    flruijing,- and 


trii!5ming. 


In  gc:-:T'.  1,     th 


o    oi>-/ "'^  '■■ 


H-lnno  om,ilovcd  in  tho  lai.nxit^acturo  of 


o  , 


wool-folt  hat  b<;dios  consiirt  of  mixing,   picking,,   cardir,-,   tip  hardening, 
side  hardoninji,    spooking  (for  li,:ht   colors  only),   first   fulling  (pushing, 
buiapint,,  nulti-roll:r   f-.-lting),    first  tv;i sting,   dyeing,   hydro-oxtraotinr, 
second   fulling  (pushing,   buinpin;:,  vrcshing),    second  trrlst in-,  blocking, 
and  stiffening.     Tho  forcgcing  arc  gcnorclly  knovm  as  "back-shop"   opcr 
tions.     After  tho  hat  bodies  loavo  the  "beck  shop"  they  arc  ready  for 
finishing,  either   in  tl^o  "front   shop"   of  the   sr.no  plant   or  by  hat  or 
nillinory  laanufr.cturing  corpanics  v.-liich  purchaso  hats  in  tho  rough. 
The   finishing  operations  usually     include  pouncing   (sandpapering), 
buffing,   blocking,   and  trimr.ing. 
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Tho  ?"iajor  activities   in  the  dcmostic  pi-ocluction  of  strr.v/  hats 
arc    (l)    sewing  imported  braids  of  scrav:  or  ether  fibers   into  hat   shapes 
and  subsequently  ilnishing  them,   and   (2)    blockinr;;  and  finishing  J:nported 
sor^i-nanufacturod  hat  bodies.      Both  productive  activities  arc  a  combina- 
tion of  hand  ar.d  r.iachine  operrtions,   braid  sevrini^  requiring;  ncro  nachino 


\icrk  th'^Ji  is  necossary  in  iK.kin^  hats  fron  bodies. 

AvTcilabl©   infom.->tion  (based  nn  the  consensus   of  a  saiiplG  of 
cniployjrG  and  sup...rvisors,   as  tabulated  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
on  the   skill   conposition  of  the  labor  fcrcc   in  tho  various  br:.-nr-.hos  of 

the  hat   industry  is  g^ivcn  in  Table  12.     Ho   significant  difforonco   in 
the  percent  ago  of  unskilled  v/orkors   in  each  branch  is   indicated  by  those 
data,     'j^iilc  focialcs  or.pl eyed  on  Tjack-shcp   operations  in  the  l\ir-fclt 
brcnch  are   '^hoTTi  as  ^_mskil}.ed  to  a  surprisin,;  extent,    it  nust  bo 


ron 


3nonberod  that   loss  than  5  percent   of  thu   fenalc  ^vcrkers  in  this   branch 


are  employed  in  cuch  occupations  and  that   in  the  front   sh^>ps  v/iiere   over 
96  percent   of  the   fer-alos  Tfork,  tho  av  .'ra^^e  proportion  of  imskilled 
fonales   is  less  tVian  8  per  cent;. 
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Vable  12-  Bat  Industry  %      ?ercentai:;e  of  lilmploy'ies  i.i  Skilled, 
Semiskilled  and  Unskilled  Occupations  by  Sox,  3rcJioli  of 
;.       Industry,  and  T:n->e  of  Plant,  1939. 


Sex,  Skill, 
and  Branch 
of  Industry 


Composite 
back  and 
front  shops 

An  " 
plants 


Inte- 
grated 
plants 


I'ales 
Skilled 
Fur-felt 
..ool-felt 
Dr:^iss  straws 
Harvest  hats 

Semiskilled 
Fur-folt 
:x)ol-felt 
Dress   strav/s 
Harvest  hats 


Unskilled 
Fur- felt  14.6 

Yfcol-felt  10.5 

Dress   strav/sl  10 •  7 
Harvest  hats!  11.2 


53.2 

25.5 

57.2 

D.8 


27.2 
6'l-.0 

79.0 


Females 

Skilled 

Fur-felt 

'obi- felt 

Dress  strav;s 

Harvo  st  hat  s 


S-emi  skilled 
Fur-felt 
".jool-felt 
Dress   straiTS 
Harv 


10.8 

y.i 


^st  hats 


tJ- 


Unskilled 
Fur- felt 
l;ool-felt 
Dress,  straws 
Harvest  hats 


77.8 
SI. 6 
87.4 
91.9 


11.4 

3.4 
1.5 
8.1 


Back  chops 


All 
pla:its 


56.8 
24.0 


27.8 

35.7 

M»  •  •  »  •  r« 


15.3 
10.4 


11.0 


75.5 
91^.2 


15.4 
6.8 


I 


64.1 
22.0 


17.1 

67.4 


17.8 
10.6 


18.2 
98.0 


81.6 
2.0 


L 


Inte- 
grated 
plants 


64.4 
18.3 


19. 
71.1 


16.4 
10.3 


•■•«-•  •■•  * 


•■•  c  *  fcn  . 


J.  O 

97.3 


•ti^^mm-^m-m 


Inde- 
pendent 

plants 


65.8 

29.3 


14.7 
60.1 


21.5 
10.6 


2  J.  3 
98.2 


Front   shops 


9^i.4 

70.7 

2.2 

1.8 

— "- 

All 
plants 


52.1 

40.1 


57.2 
49.9 


10.7 
10.0 


11.3 


»  V^  •  «  «t« 


80.8 
91.6 


7.9 
b.4 


Source:        Based  on  data*  fraa  .JureTvu  of  La'oor  Statistics. 


Inte- 
frrated ' 
plants 


43.8 
43.2 


39.3 
47.3 


13.9 

9.5 


11.6 


77.2 
90.3 


11.2 
9.7 


"Inde- 
pendent 
plant.?. 


57.0 
25.0 


62.5 


7.8 
12.5 


11.1 


83.7 

98. 2 


5.3 
1.8 


bJ     Does  not  include  cloth  liats^  p.nd  uiliinery. 
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(2)   Sox 

As   siiov 


owii  ill  Tabic  13,  txlI  .s  pro  ^or.Vnabo  in  all  but  tho  straw  hat 
branch  of  tho  in.lustry.     Back  shops  of  tho  fur-felt  an-^   ./c  cd-iolt  branchos 
hr:TG  hi-her  proportions  of  rialos  than  do  tho  ccri  cspondin^,  fiont   shops. 
No  narked  difforonce  between  intogratod  ai.d  independent   shops  a-opoars  .x- 
copt  v/ith  respect  to  wool-felt  back   chops 

Table  13.   —  Hat  Ir.dustry:£i/  Pf^rcontafec  of  1x\^  Enployoes  by 

Branch  of  Industry,   T;^'pe  of  Shop,   and 
Departnonts,    1939 


Tyoe  of  Plant 

Fur- ^c It 

Vfool-folt 

Dross 
Straws 

T^arve  st 
Hats 

A.11  plants 

Back  and  frcnt   shops 
Back  shops 
Front   shops 

77.7' 

97.4 
64.3 

74.0 
79.6 
56.9 

4G.0 

59.2 

Integrated  plants 

Back  and  frcnt   shops 
Back  shops 
Frcnt   shops- 

81.4 
98.0 
66.4 

78. 0 
87.7 
56.3 

- 

- 

Indopondont  buck   shops 

96.5 

67.5 

- 

• 

Independent  fr^.nt   shops 

G2.4 

58.4 

- 

Source;      Based  on  data  fr^n  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
a/  Does  not   include)  cloth  hats  cue    lailiincry. 

(3)  Yearly  crTnloyiicnt  trends 

Data  presented  in  tho   section  relating  to  tho   size   of  tho  indus- 
try indicate  enplryncnt  trends  for  Census  years   1929-1937.      Those  data  mko 
it   appear  tliat   1933  was  th^  year  of  lo./ost  onploynont  and  that  during  the 
period  of  the  N.R.A.  there  ms  a  sharp  reocvory  :n  tho  nur.iber   of  mige  earners. 

(4)  Productivity 

Dosoite  the  lack  of  statistical   inforrar.tion,    it  is  agreed  by  hat 


nanu 


facturors,   both  fr^^n  the   star.dpoint   of  personal  efficiency  and  inprcrod 


technology,  that  there  has  boon  an  increase   in  tho  output  per  ^nan-hour 
threu£ihout  tho  industry  during  the  last  10  years. 
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(5)  Monthly  ^.mploymcnt  fluctuations 

\  /  1  B     I  1,1,.  ..^t^_>» 

(a)  High-lovr  months 

Monthly  enploymcnt  fluctuations  in  the  hat  indurtr^-^  '.re 
somcT/hat  obscured  -*A*\en  the  industry  is  considered  as  a  vd-iolo,  bee -> use 
the  different  branches  have  different  periods  of  peak  and  slack 
operation •  Table  14,  on  the  follomng  page,  shows  the  ratio  of  number 
of  i.mge  earners  in  each  month  to  yer.rly  averages  for  the  hat  industry  and 
its  branches  in  19P.9,  1955,  and  1937,  together  vath  the  ratio  of  the  lov/ 
month  to  the  liigh  month  in  each  of  these  respective  years. 

With  respect  to  the  largest  branch  of  the  hat  irdustr:y', 
namely,  thf:  fur-felt  branch,  the  ratio  of  the  lov;  month  to  the  high 
month,  based  on  census  statistics,  yje.s   96  in  1929,  83  in  1955,  and  84  in 
1937.  The  months  of  highest  and  lov.est  acti-'yity  differed  from  year  to 
year.  Employment  changes  in  the  production  of  h?t  bodies  usually 
precede  those  of  fiiushed  hats  b:^'  about  a  month.  Indexes  mth  respect 

to  payrolls  in  this  industry  ehorr  that  peak  end   loiv  months  sometimes 

1/ 
differ  from  the  peak  and  Iot:  months  of  employment  •  ^   The  ivool-fclt 

branch  of  the  industry  shov/s  gre^.ter  fluctuation  thru  the  fur-fdt 
branch,  Tdth  ratios  of  low  month  to  high  month  of  67  in  1929,  56  in 
1935,  and  59  in  1937.  Employment  in  the  stravr  hat  ineustry,  7/hich 
undergoes  greater  fluctua.tion  thp.n  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
related  hat  industry,  yi;::,d   a  ratio  of  low  month  to  high  month  of  37  percent 
in  1929,  30  percent  in  1935,  and  36  percent  in  1937.  The  data  vdth 
respect  to  the  men»s  hr.t  and  cap  materials  branch  of  the  industry  indi- 
cate ratios  of  low  month  to  hi^rh  month  as  follows:  73  percent  in  1929, 


1/  See  Table  B,  Appendix  A.. 
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Table  U.  -  Hat  Industry  ^:     Ratio  of  Monthly  ^]mber  of  Wage  Earners  to  Yearly  Average  for  the  Related  Industry 

GrouD  and  for  the  Individual  Industries  in  the  Group,  1929,  1935,   aid  1937 


Month 


Average  for 

year  b/ 

January*- 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Ratio  of  Low 
Month  to  High 
Month 


Related 
Industry  Group 


1929 


• 


24,511 

101.9 
103.7 

104.3 

103.0 
101.9 


1935 


1937 


Fur-Felt 


1929 


23,003125,432  16,539 


1935 


1937 


7Jool-Felt 


95.5 

98.7 

102.8 

103.6 
100.7 


100.0      99.2 


95.6 

94.3 
97.3 

99.3 
99.5 
99.2 


90.4 


97.3 

100.2 

103.3 

99.0 

98.4 

101.3  I 


92.2 


101.8 
105.7 
107.9 

108.1 

103.3 
102.0 

96.9 

97.3 
96.6 

95.0 
90,5 
94.9 


14,718  15,926 


83.7 


100.1 

101.5 

99.9 

98.1 

97.4 
99.2 

101.2 
101.6 
101.3 


94.1 
96.0 

97.7 

96.0 
95.2 
97.4 

102.6 

106.5 
105.8 


100.7    103.1 
99.9    102.5 


99.1 


95.8 


i 


103.1 


98.6 
101.6 
102.9 

102.0 

98.1 

100.7 

101.3 
102.6 
101.0 

97.4 
94.7 

99.3 


1929 


1935 


2,028 


90.2 

87.9 

101.4 

108.6 
112.6 
116.8 


3,006 

76.5 
82.5 
93.4 


1937 


108.3.115.2 


4,038 

96.8 
103.6 
108.7 


Straw  Hats, 

Men '  s 


Hat  and  Cap 

Materials,  Men's 


1929  !  1935 


3,380 


103.0 
110.4 


100.1  107.0 
111.0  122.3 


88.3 


92.0 


110.6 

98.6 
84.7 
77.8 


66.6 


137.6 

96.3 
79.1 
83.3 


109.0 
111.3 

106.6 
112.6 
105.4 

86.8 
68.4 
75.4 


55.6 


1937  i  1929  j  1935 


i 


2,873  i3,024i2,564  12,486 


116.9  124.6 
120.7  0-31.3 
121.3  142.4 


122.6 

117.2 

94.4 

63.3 
45.7 

69.5 

94.8 
112.6 
121.0 


122.8 
128.3 
133.9 


102.9 
107.6 
112.8 


93.7 
96.6 

98.4 


1937 


2,444 

105.0 
108.6 
107.6 


145.2 

131.4 
99.2 

61.2 
43.0 
51.7 


133- .41104.4  I  95.4il07.9 


119.71103.0  I  95.2 
94.41  99.1 1  96.1 


96.1 
102.1 
106.0 


57.0 i  98.2 


48.6 
62.5 


59.4 


75.6  !  92.0 
89.5  llCl.8 
89.5  106.5 


97.7 
97.6 

97.0 
91.6 
87.8 


104.8 
107.6 
108.0 


106.9 
103.2 

.01.8 
97.8 
95.7 

96.1 
85.7 
83.7 


37.2     29.6    36.31  77.8     86.7 


77.1 


Source ;  Computed  from  Table  J,  Appendix  A. 

a/  Does  not  include  cloth  hats  aid  millinery.  Fur-felt  and  w>ol-felt  branches  include  hats  and  hat  bodies. 

b/  The  1935  averages  in  the  above  table  are  derived  from  the  figures  for  the  12  months  in  the  calendar  year 

and  differ  somewhat  from  averages  shovm  elsewhere,  which  are  derived  in  part  from  figures  for  montns  in 

fiscal  years  difiering  from  calendar  years. 


I 
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87  percent  in  1935,  and  77  percent  in  1957.  ^    Pcrh-ps  Liorc  significant 
than  these  high-low  rr.tios  ir.  the  fact  that  evon  in  the  iien's  straT^  hat 
industry.'  fairly  good  cnplo^Tient  is  indicated  for  3  or  9  ricnt.hs  a  year, 
Ir  1957,  for  exanple,  July,  August,  and  September  T^ere  the  only  months 
in  v/hich  the  nunber  of  employees  ^vr.s  appreciably  below  average  in  th^.t 

branch  of  the  industry/. 

(b)  Avera/^e  hours  per  V;-eek 

Statistics:  arc  presented  in  Table  15  for  th.  fur-felt  brrnch 
T/ith  respect  to  average  hours  worked  per  T/e^k.  The  nonths  of  July, 


Table  15,  —  Fur-Felt  Kats:  Avcrat-'c  Hours  TJorlxd  per  Keek, 

biy  Months,  1955-1959 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jur;e 

July 

August 

Seotv^nber 

October 

NoveiTiber 

December 


1935 


>7  ^, 

51.9 

P.7.5 

28.5 

31.6 

56.1 

38.5 

36.1 

27.5 

28.3 

35.5 


Avcra  .,e  Hours  7iorked  per  Week 


1956 


34.4 
38.6 
35.8 
28.0 
51.0 
34.8 
35.9 
40.2 
34.7 
27.8 
32.3 
38.2 


1957 


56.9 

59.7 

37.4 

27.8 

51. G 

53.7 

37.3 

56.0 

2:'0.2 

26.2 

28.1 

50.8 


1958 


31.4 

35.6 

29.3 

23.3 

27.9 

29.6 

54.3 

35.3 

36.4 

31,2 

31.5 

39.0 


1939 


34.5 

30.6 
25.0 
50.9 
53.4 


Source:  Division  of  Emplo;^Tr.ent  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  L£- 
Statistics • 


•.bor 


1/  The  seasonal  trend  of  production  of  hatters'  fur  is  obscured^ bjr  the 
SDCCulative  aspects  regarding  the  availability  of  skins  and  the  pri 


jpcculative  aspects  regarding 
of  hatters'  fui^. 


price 
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August,   and  September  represent  the  period  of  longest  hours,  while   some 
part-time  enploymont  is  indicated  for  April.  May.  October,  ar.d  November. 
Similar  data  are  not  available  for  other  branches  of  the  industry, 
g,     financial  org;anlzation 

(l)   Types  of  business   structure 

There  are  very  few  individual  ownerships   in  the  hat  industry. 
Tho  corporate  form  of  organization  is  prodom.inant  in  every  branch. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  importont   cornaniee,   felt  hat  producers 
are  largely  olocod  corporations.     Many  of  these  arc   small   indopondont 
producers,    supplying  larger  concerns  with  rou^sh  bodies,   or  arc  cnga^^d 
in  tho  manufactviro  of  products  under   special  brands  for  larger  companies. 
(2)   Credit  position  of  firms 

AccordLng  to  information  obtained  by  the  Economic  Section  from 
hat  manufactvrors,    good  credit   is  characteristic   of  the  industry, 
although  a  few  small  coir^anios  in  the  hatters'   fur  branch  arc   said  to  be 
trading  on  a  shoestring.     In  the  fur-felt  branch  some  largo  front   shop 
manufacturers  are  reported  to  bo  getting  credit   on  extromoly  long  terns 
from  back  shop  manufacturers. 


2 ,     D i st r ibution  oconor.iics 


a.     Channels  or  outlets 

Products  of  tho  hat   industry  pass  througla  vrrious  channels  of 
distribution  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.     With 
respect  to  finished  hats,  those  distribution  ohrainels   include   sr.les  by 
manufacturers  through  their  own  vrtiolosclo  branches  and  retail   stores,  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers,   and  to  retailors  (including  chain  stores). 

Data  with  rospoct  to   sales  outlets,  as   shown  by  the   1935  census, 
are  presented  in  Table  K.  Appendix  A.     In  addition  to  manufactv^rers 
producing  hat  bodies  used  in  their  own  plfoits  for  fabrication  into 
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finished  hats,  a  number  of  manufacturers  produce  hat  bodies  which  are 
sold  to  manufacturers  of  nien's  h^.ts,  but  the  bulk  are  sold  to  rd.llineiy 
establishments,  since  most  vronen's  felt  hats  are  made  from  wool-felt 
hat  bodies.  Sales  listed  "to  industrial  and  other  large  users"  in 
Table  K  are  for  rav;  or  seni-raT,-  mterials,  i.e.,  hatters'  fur,  or  hfit 
bodies  sold  to  manufscturers  of  hr.ts  or  millinerj%  Ss.les  to  7/holcs?lers 
and  jobbers  also  include  raw  or  send-ravr  materials,  such  as  hat  bodies. 
In  view  of  these  trade  practices  ^nd  the  attendant  -ancertrdnty  of 
interpretation  of  the  data,  it  might  be  incorrect  to  make  a  strict 
comparison  of  the  percentages  of  distribution  sho7n  in  Table  K, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  fur-felt  and  >vool-felt  branches.  In 
the  men's  stvavr  hat  branch  of  the  industry",  the  total  net  r.irnufacturcrs' 
sales  7/ere  made  to  t.vo  tj-pes  of  di striUitors :  64  percent  to  retailers 
(including  chain  stores),  rnd  36  percent  to  i.-holesalers  and  jobbers. 
Of  the  entire  sales  m^-dc  by  the  men's  hat  and  cap  matt-rials  brrjich,  91 
percent  were  mde  directly  to  ;ianufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  hats  and 
caps,  and  the  balance  -.-.'cre  sold  thro^ogh  vjholesalers  and  jobbers. 
Hatters'  fur  is  rold  by  ma.nufacturors  of  this  product  directly  to 
independent  back  shops  and  integrated  companies. 

k  large  portion  of  all  tjT'-S  of  hats  is  sold  by  manufacturers 
directly  to  department  stores,  end   spccirlty  stores  handling  men's 
apparel;  the  latter  tyr^e  includes  a  nui.ibcr  of  cha.in  stores. 


b.  Prices 


(1)  Yftioles-ile  nilce  brackets  in  y-hich  r:oods  arc  sold 

The  demoralization  of  prices  in  the  fur-felt  and  men's  stravr 
hat  branches  between  1929  ^sld   1957  is  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  15, 
which  gives  the  average  value  per  dozen  of  various  types  of  hats  and  hat 
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Table  16.  - 


-  Hat   Industry:     Average  Value  per  Dozen  of  Hats 
and  Hat   Bodies,   by  Type,   1929-1937 


Type  of  Hat  or  Hat  Body 


FiJir-folt 

Men's  soft  hats  made  complete 

in  plant 
Men's  and  boys'    soft  hats 

finished  from  purchased 

bodies 
Men's  and  boys'    soft  hat  bocfios 
Y/omen' s  hat  bodies 

Wool-felt 

Women's  hat  bodies 
Men' s  hat  bodies 
Men's  finished  hats 

Men'  s   straw  hats 

Sewc'd  braid  hats  nx\de  corpleto 

in  plant 
Served  braid  hats   finished  from 

purchased  shells 
Woven  body  hats  a^ 
Harvest  hats  oj 


1929 


$50,25 


30.46 
16.26 
15.87 


11.44 


18.82 

17,42 

36.89 

3.21 


1931 


$37.66 


25.32 
11.13 
10.13 


11.21 


13.52 

9.71 

27.31 

2.81 


1935 


$30.08 


18.64 
8.11 
8.87 


3.72 

4.29 

10.08 


10.70 

11.53 

12.04 

2.15 


1937 


$35.74^/ 


19.94  , 
9 .  46  V 
9.48 


3.82 
5.29 
9.66 


11.30 

7.9a^ 
11.88 
lo76 


SourcQ!     Computed  from  data  obtained  from  Census  of  Ivkaiufactures. 

a/  Includes  a  small  number  of  v/omo-n's  hats. 

b/  Includes  a   small  number   of  men's   stiff  hat  bodies. 

"c/  Data  not  available 

d/  Bureau  of  the  Census   states  thr.t  the   data  upon  which  this   fig^aro  is 

based  are  not  coir^arablo  vnith  those   for  previous  years. 
e/  Includes  vromon's  and  children's  hats. 
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bodies.  Prices  of  w>ol-felt  hats,  on  the  other  hand,  T^re . con?)aratively 
fim  during  the  same  period.  Between  1935  ard  1957,  average  prices 
improved  generally  in  the  fui-felt  and  wool-felt  branches  and  in  sewed 
braid  straw  hats.  Census  data  for  hatters'  fur  prices  which  are 
available  for  1935  and  1937  show  that  average  prices  in  the  latter  year 
v^ere  $1.87,  per  pound  or  30  cents  per  pound  more  than  in  1935.  According 
to  information  received  by  the  Economic  Section  from  the  hat  industry, . 
present  wholesale  price  brackets  are  as  f oi;LovrE : 


Fur-felt  hats  

lool-fclt  hats  •  •  •  *x/ 
Se7/ed-braid  straw  hr.ts.-/ 
Woven  body  straT/  hats  -I 
Harvest  hats 


.  •  •  • 


Per  dozen 

$21-4-25,  ^.26-^.28,  So6,  |51-^^72 
<;3.75-i.l6,50  ^   ^„, 

$17-^8,  t9-^10,  |12.00-$12.75,  $18-^21 
:!i,12.o6-Ca2.75,  $lS-4f21,  |.30.00-{;34.50 
90  cents  to  »6.00 


(2)  Br-f.Ai1  price  bracketsjj. yjhi eh  ^ooas  are  sold  - 

Retail  prices  for  fur-felt  hats  are  relatively  stable,  vdth  the 
result  that  most  changes  that  have  taken  place  mthin  the  last  10  years 
.re  those  affecting  quality  rather  than  price.  A  i^5.00  h.t,  for  example, 
remains  ^5.00,  no  matter  .*at  fluctuations  occur  in  costs.  The  quality 
of  the  h-.tters-  fur,  sv^atbands,  linings,  n.d  workmanship  are  varied  to 
maintain  the  price,  ^.e  biggest  volume  of  sales  of  fur-felt  branches  is 
at  '.2.95,  according  to  infoxmtion  obtaia.ed  from  the  industry.  Present 
prices  of  straw  hats  are  considerably-  lower  than  in  1329.  Retail  price 
brackets  corresponding  to  the  wholesale  brackets  just  presented  are  as 


follows: 


y  Dress  straw  hats,  not  further  designated,  were  also  reported  as  low 

2/  Thclolrices  T^^^   relate  to  clearance  sales  which  arc  of  greater 
^  siSficancc  Sfn  ronpect  to  straw  hr.ts  thr.  to  other  typ.s. 
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Fur-felt  hats   •   • 


•    •    • 


•    •    •    •    • 


^ool-felt  hr.ts 
SeiTcd-braid  strav/  hatw^>  1/ 
V^ovcn  body  straw  ha.ts  \j . 
Harvest  hats     •   


Per  hat 
v2.85  and  s^e.gS,  VS. 50-^33. 85,  K^J^o, 

i.7.50-:;i.io.oo 

50  cents  to  ^.1.95 
vl.OO,  ;;.a.50,  :.:1.95,  ^.3.00 
Cl.95,  v2.95,  s.5.00 
10-75  cents 


c,  TTifluonce  of  style  on  prices  rjid  consumption 

In  contrast  with  millinery,  the  influence  of  style  on  prices 
and  consumption  of  hats  is  not  a  ver^:  important  factor. 

d.  Merchcjidising  and  oporatiiifT  data 

Table  17  gives  some  of  the.  merchandising  and  operating  results 
of  several  departments  of  stores  ■'.ihosc  connual  sales  volurae  exceeded 
i;f500,000  in  the  specified  years,  "^he  men's  hats  ?jic-  caps  dep^-.rtment 
is  sho^m  as  usually  operating  on  a  higher  markon  than  that  prevailing 
in  each  of  the  other  men's  and  bojs'  departments  rjid  in  the  total  main 
store.  Millinery,  hovjcver,  has  a  still  higher  markon.  The  markcn 
figures  for  men's  hats  and  caps  are  relatively  stable  from  year  to  year. 
Thus,  in  1958  the  average  m^.rkon  v/as  40,4  percent,  exactly  the  same  as 
in  1935.  Over  the  same  period,  markons  in  men's  furnishings,  boys' 
wear,  men's  and  boys'  shoes,  millinery,  and  the  total  main  store, 
increased  \s^r  0.4  to  1.2  percent. 

The  relatively  small  markdowns  of  mx-n's  hats  and  caps 
operated  to  make  the  ^^oss  margin  advanta.ge  of  this  department  over  other 
men's  departments.. and  total  main  store  greater  than  the  small  difference 
in  markons  vrould  indicate.  For  the  same  reason,  the  difference  in  gross 
margins  between  millinery  and  r.en's  h^.ts  ane  caps  is  proportionately 
smaller  tlmn  the  difference  in  m?j:kons.  For  example,  the  markon  for 


1/  Dress  straw  hats,  not  further  designated,  ^.vEre  also  reported 

as  lev;  as  50  cents  each.  (1894) 
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Table  17-  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  of  Selected  Departments 
of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  uith  Annual  Sales  Volume 

Over  v500,000,  1935  to  1938  ^ 


lierchandising  and 
Operating  Factors 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1958 

Gross  raargin  (per centjb o_sale£J ) 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

Number  of  stock  turns 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

Sales  (per cent  to  tot>il  store ) 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

Returns  (percent  to  gross  sales) 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

T otal  operating  expense 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

Profit  (percent  to  scIes) 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


i\en' 
hats 
and 
caps 


40.4 
40.2 
40.5 
40.4 


39.7 
40.4 
40.4 
39.6 


3.0 
3.3 
3.0 
2.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 


3.5 
3.4 
3.4 

5.4 


36.0 
35.9 

0O.<S 

58.8 


3.7 

4.5 
4.2 
0.8 


hen's 
clo- 
thing 


39.5 
39.  i^ 
39.5 
39.4 


33.9 
34.1 
33.3 
31.7 


2.7 

,2.7 

2.3 

2.2 


2.9 
2.9 

2.8 
2.6 


6.6 
6.7 
6.3 
7.0 


32.6 
52.4 
33.4 
35.3 


1.3 
1.7 

-0.1 
-3.5 


lien's 
furn- 
ish- 


ings 


38.4 
38.7 
38.8 
39.0 


36.7 
37.6 
37.4 
37.6 


3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.6 


4.5 
4.3 
4.2 
4.3 


5.5 
5.3 
5.1 
5.4 


31.5 
31.5 
36.2 
33.9 


5.2 
6.1 
4.2 
3.7 


Boys' 
wear 


lien's 


37.6 
38.1 
38.1 
38.4 


35.2 
36.0 
35.9 
35.6 


3.1 

3.1 
2.9 
2.8 


1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 


8.2 
7.9 
7.7 
7.9 


35.4 
34.8 
35.7 
37.8 


-0.2 
1.2 
0.2 

-2.2 


and 

boys' 

shoes 


38.6 
38.5 
39.4 
39.0 


36.9 
37.5 
38.0 
37.4 


2.2 
2.3 

2.0 
1.9 


0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 


6.7 
6.5 
6.4 
6.2 


34.8 
33.5 
3^.8 
57.8 


2.1 

4.0 

3.2 

-2.2 


ilil- 

lin 

ery 


rrrp 


47.2 
47.8 
48.1 
48.4 


43.5 
44.9 
45.3 
45.3 


11.4 
11.9 

11.5 
11.3 


2.1 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 


8.0 
7.3 
7.4 
7.9 


41.0 
40.5 
41.1 
42.1 


2.5 

4.4 
4.2 
3.2 


Total 

main 

store 


39,0 
39.2 
39.8 
39.7 


35.8 
36.8 
36.7 

36.5 


3.7 

3.9 
3.6 
3.5 


84.2 
84.3 
84.6 
84.1 


9.7 
9.7 
9.8 
9.9 


34.4 
34.2 
M.8 
55.8 


1.4 
2.6 
1.9 

0.7 


Source 


«/ 

y 


CHntroners'    Congress,   ijScionL.rWteil   DryOoodVTsTol^-iation,   De  par  trio  ntal 
Llerchandising  and  Operatin, ,  R e su  1 1 s_o/;_  De_partjient__£^^  (i s- 

sued  annually). 

These  figures  represent  typicL'.l  perfornances  of  member  stores  of  iip  associa- 
tion. Comparisons  are  between  "main  store"  departments  only, i  .e.,  basement f 

are  excluded. 

Gros»  i.mr^-ins  may  occasionally  exceed  cuir.ulative  markons  since  the  gormer 

are  oased  on  net  cost  (gross  cost  minus  cash  discount). 
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niillineiy  in  1933  exceeded  that  for  rien's  hats  aiid  caps  hy   8.0 
percent,  and  in  gross  mrrgin  by  onl^^  5.7  percent. 

It  nay  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1936  vdth  a  n^rkon  of 
40. 2  percent,  gross  nargin  for  men's  hats  and  caps  v/as  40.4  percent, 
Y^hile  in  1938,  vjhcn  the  narkon  v/as  higher  (40.4  percent),  the  gross 
margin  v/as  less,  (39.6  percent).  -^ 

In  retail  turnover,  the  men's  liats  and  capj:-:  departricnt  is 
comparable  v;ith  the  other  men's  and  boys'  departments,  y;]iich  as  a  group 
are  somewhat  less  active  th'-n  the  total  n.ain  store,  nnd  ha.ve  experienced 
a  net  decline  since  1935.  Millinery  affords  r-   striking  contrast  in 
stock  movenont,  averaging  a  little  over  three  tines  as  man^^  stock  t\ims 
as  the  total  main  store. 

The  ratio  of  each  depajrtnent ' s  sales  to  total  store  sales  is 
a  rough  and  unreliable  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
departments.  According  to  this  test  the  men's  hr.ts  and  caps  depart- 
ment is  of  little  importance,  accounting  for  only  0.3  percdnt  of  total 
store  sales  in  each  of  the  years  shov/n,  as  compared  v.lth  0.7  percent 
to  4.5  percent  for  oth'.r  iien's  and  boys'  departments.  A  department 
ha-'/ing  a  large  volume  of  sales  may,  hov/cver,  be  of  negative  value  to 
the  store  if  those  sales  are  m?-de  at  a  loss.  For  example,  in  1957  one 
of  the  largest  departments  (furniture,  beds,  mattresses,  and  springs) 
had  an  average  loss  of  1.2  percent  as  r  result  of  a  very  liigh  percentage 
of  returns  and  hi^  operating  costs.  Tihile  men's  hatf.  end   caps  depart- 
ments are  somcY^ia.t  over  the  average  in  total  operating  expense,  this 


1/  That  gross  margins  sometimes  exceed  the  markon  results  from  the  fact 
tha.t  gross  margins  are  br^.sod  on  net  cost,  i-^.ereas  markons  are  based 
on  gross  cost  (ca.?h  discounts  are  subtracted  from  gross  cost  to 
compute  net  cost). 
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is  ?.ppr.rcntli'  nore  th-Ji  conpcnsat£=d  for  W  the  mrked  adventrge  these 
departments  enjoy  vdth  respect  to  returns.  Connequently,  even  in 
1958,  ivhich  v^.s  a  br.d  hat  year  v.dth  respect  to  operating  r& suits,  profit 
on  men's  hats  and  caps  exceeded  that  of  the  average  for  the  total  nain 
store.  Men's  furnishings  vas  the  only  other  men's  and  boys'  departr.ent 
shomng  a  net  profit  for  the  ye'r.  In  each  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  1955-19?7,  the  profit  on  men's  hr.ts  and  caps  T,vaE  quite  satis- 
factory as  compared  mth  men's  departments  as  a  class  and  also  vdth 

millinery  and  total  main  store. 

Table  18  gives  a  more  detailed  picture  cf  the  merchandising  and 
operating  resvats  of  men's  hats  find  caps  departments  for  the  years  1937 
and  1938.  Data  in  this  table  arc  sho^vn  separately  for  specialty  stores 
and  for  department  stores  grouped  according  to  annual  sales  volume.  On 
the  basis  of  these  data,  it  can  be  said  that  ruarkcns  tend  to  increase 
slightly  vdth  increasing  voIuiac  of  srlcs  ^Jid  that  gross  margin,  n^omber 
of  stock  tuiTis,  returns,  and  total  operating  expense  follov<  the  same 
trend.  The  only  classification  in  vjhich  a  loss  vvas  experienced  v/a.s 
that  of  specialty  stores  vdth  annual  sales  volume  over  ^500,000,  which 
in  1958  shoTvcd  an  average  loss  of  1.3  percent.  In  every  other  case  for 
v^Mch  profit  figures  are  available,  men's  hrts  and  caps  departments 
shoTOd  a  profit  equal  to  or  greater  tViaii  th?.t  of  the  corresponding 
total  main  store  classification. 
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Table  18  —  Men's  Hats 

Volume  of 

and  Caps:  Merchandising 
Department  and  Specialty 

1     ' 
ard  Operating  Results  ty  Aimual  Sales 
Stores,  1937  and  1938  Q 

_•^=::: —  .. 

' 

Geril  Average 
of  dept^  and 
spec,  stores 
with  annua!! 
sales  over 

Ssoo.oco 

Specialty 
stores  with 
annual  sales 
volume  over 

^500, 000 

Department  Stores  vfith  annual  sales  volume  of 

* 

Merchandising  and 
Operating  Factors 

1500,000 

to 
%\, 000, 000 

&1, 000, 000 

to 

}J2,000,000 

$2,000,000 

to 

$5,000,000 

45,000,000 

to 

^10, 000, 000 

Over 

^10,000,000 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Cumulative  markon  (percent) 
Men's  Hats  and  G^s  bept* 
Total  Main  Store 

40.5 

39.8 

40.4 
39.7 

a.2 

39.2 

41.6 
39.8 

39.6 
38.6 

38.0 
39.4 

39.9 
39.5 

39.5 
39.2 

40.4 
39.6 

40.3 
39.7 

41.1 
40.3 

40.8 
39.8 

a.o 

40.4 

40.9 
40.2 

Gross  margin  (oercent  to    t 

sales)^ 

Men's  Hats  and  Caps  Dept* 
Total  Main  Store 

40.4 
36.7 

39.6 
36.5 

42.4 
38.5 

42.5 

38.2 

39.6 
35.8 

35.9 
35.7 

38.3 
36.3 

36.6 
36.1 

39.2 
36.5 

38.3 
36.3 

40.3 
37.3 

39.8 
36.6 

a.9 

37.1 

41.7 
37.1 

Number  of  stock  turns 
lien's  Hats  and  Caps  Dept. 
Total  Main  Store 

3.0 
3*6 

2.8 
3.5 

3.4 
5.0 

3.0 
5.0 

2.8 
3.5 

2.6 
3.4 

2.4 

3.3 

2.2 
3.3 

2,8 
3.6 

2.4 
3.5 

3.4 
3.5 

3.2 
3.6 

3.4 

3.8 

3.4 

Sales  of  men's  hats  arid  caps 
(percent  to  total  main  store) 

0.4 

0.4 

d 

£/ 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

CO 

0.4    ' 

Returns  (percent  to  ^ross 

sales) 
Men's  Hats  and  C^s  Dept. 
Total  Main  Store 

3.4 
9.8 

# 

3.4 
.  9.9 

1 

'3.9 
13.9 

3.6 
13.3 

• 

1.6 
6.7 

1.6 
6.5 

2.6 
7.1 

3.3 
7.4 

3.3 
9.1 

3.0 
9.2 

4.3 
11.0 

3.7 

11.0 

3.4 
12.2 

3.9 
11.9 

Total  operating  expense 

(percent  to  sales) 
Men's  Hats  and  Gaps  Dept. 
Total  Main  Store 

36.2 
34.8 

38.8 
35.8 

38.3 
36.4 

43.8 
37.7 

c/ 
35.0 

34.2 
33.9 

35.9 
35.1 

36.0 
34.4 

36.6 
35.4 

37.0 
35.8 

39.1 
35.9 

36.4 
35.9 

39.2 
37.7 

Profit  (percent  to  sales) 
Men's  Hats  and  G^  s  Dept* 
Total  Main  Store 

4.2 
1.9 

0.8 
0.7 

4.1 
2.1 

-1.3 

0.5 

c/ 
0.7 

4.1 
2.4 

0.7 
1.0 

3.2 
2.1 

1.7 
0.9 

3.3 
1.5 

0.7 
0.7 

5.5 
1.2 

2.5 
-0.6 

Source:  Controller*?*  CongVes' 

3,  Natioi 

lal  Rel 

tail  Dr; 

y  Goods 

>  Ass*: 

n.  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores,  1937  and  1938. 

a/  These  figures  represent  typical  performances  of  member  stores  of  the  Association.  Comparisons  are  made  with 
"main  store"  (which  are  exclusive  of  basement  departments)  because  men's  hats  and  caps  departments  are  located 
therein.  No  comparable  data  were  available  for  stores  with  annual  sales  under  $500,000, 

b/  Gross  margins  may  occasionally  exceed  cumulative  markons  since  the  former  are  based  on  net  cost  (gross  cost 
minus  cash  discount).  sJ    ^^  data  available. 
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3,  ComDotitivo  economics 


C.      T)(iTnr.nd  factors 


(l)  Tronds  in  consumption 

'Wiilc  the  dollar  volume  of  the  hat  industry  dropped  sharply 
c.ftcr  1929  CVS  previously  shovm  in  Table  5,  consumption  of  hats  was  not 
greatly  affected.   By  1937,  tho  hat  industry  v.t.s  producing  moro  hats 
und  hat  bodies  of  practically  all  types  than  in  1929  (see  Table  19  on  the 
next  page).  An  importc^t  exception  was  that  of  sowcd-braid  straw  hats 
whose  1937  production  was  still  32  percent  less  in  terms  of  quantity  than 


in  1929. 


1  •■  Stylo  is  not  a  primary  ft.ctor  in  m^n's  hats  and  the  industry  is 
not  subject  to  quickly  changing  domrjids.   One  trend  affecting  consumption 
is  the  hatless  fad  which  nay  now  have  passed  its  peak.  Close-fitting  hats 
for  women  v.hich  have  been  in  style  since  about  1925.  have  resulted  in  the 
substitution  of  felt  bodies  for  fabrics  vxid   friraes,  and  have  consequently 
benefited  the  hat  industry. 

(2)  Elasticity 

Since  retr.il  prices  of  hats  are  not  usually  affected  by  variations 
in  cost  of  production  (as  already  stated  in  the  section  on  Distribution 
Economics),  elasticity  of  demand  is  of  little  practical  significance  vdth 
regard  to  the  hat  industry.  Savings  to  manufacturers  have  been  effected 
ill  the  past  by  changes  not  discernible  to  the  ordinary  consumer.   But 
even  if  prices  reflected  chcjigcs  in  cost,  the  products  of  tho  hat  industry 
would  probably  meet  the  same  demr^nd.  Considerably  higher  prices  for  fur- 
folt  hats  however,  might  conceivably  result  in  iiicr..-ased  sales  of  vrool- 

felt  hats, 

(3)  Substitute  products 

There  are  no  products  v/hich  can  meet  the  test  of  public  aoooptano© 
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Table  19.  -  Hat  Industry: 


Dozens  of  Hats  and  Hat  Bodies  Produced,  by- 
Type,  1029-1937 


Type  of  Hat  or  Hat  Body 


Fur-felt 


1929 


Men's  soft  hats  nade  complete 

ill  plant  774,381 

Men*s  and  boys'  soft  hats 

finished  from  purchased 

bodies  865,235 

Men's  cjid  boys'  soft  hat 

boaies  •        851,694 

Women's  hat  bodies  61'.7,609 


1931 


495,867 


1935 


1937 


619,705  'J   623,532  '^ 


745,694  1,008,363  1,080,881 


775,059  1,038,531 
663,323    863,453 


1,123,582 
1,075,942 


V 


Wool-felt 

Women ' s  hat  bodies 
Men' s  hat  bodies 
Men's  finished  hats 


ii 

227,611 


ii 

114,137 


1,641,965 
161,100 

221,689 


2,152,256 
275,414 
294,878 


Men's   stray/  hats 

Sewed-braid  hats  mr.de  complete 

in  pl;::nt  610,637  598,584         301,875         361,987 

Sewed-brc.id  hats  finished  ^to  d/ 

from  pur chcsed  shells  103.893  5i>.2A5           73.050         1^1  917  ^ 

Woven  body  hats  135,182  d  180,560  ^  397.462  a/  3.1.497 

Harvest  hats  V  1.397.403  920.692         996,986     1.210.501 


Source;   Census  of  Lia!iufr.cturc3. 

o/   Includes  a   small   number   of  women's  hats. 

^  Includes  a   small  mombor   oil  men's   stiff  hat  bodies. 

c/  Data  not  available.  ,    ^,  .      ^. 

d/  Burer.u  of  the   Census   stitos  that  the  data  upon  which  this  iigure   is 

based  are  not   comparable  with  those  for  previous  years, 
e/  Includes  women's   '.nd   children's  hats. 
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C.S  substitutes  for  m  n's  hats.     In  the  c.vcrago  v;txrdrobc,   caps  and  cloth 
hiits  arc  usually  sports  accessories  supplementing,  but  not  displacing, 
folt  and   straw  hats.       The  use  of  v,ool-folt  -^d  fur-felt  hat  bodies  for 
millinery  is   somewhat  more  uncertain,   depending  largely  on  a  continuance 
of  the  nillincry  styles  of  the  last  10   ^r  15  years. 


b.     Supply  I'.ctors 

(1)  Et.se  of  setting  up  in  busir.oss 

(c.)  Nature  of  technology,  ^^th  regard  to  machinery  and 
buildings 

Back  shop  mr.chincry  is  fairly  expensive.   For  oxcmplc,  a 
"concr",  or  "former",  on  :*ich  the  body  is  first  formed  costs,  roughly 
about  ^2,500.  Other  items,  too,  mrJco  v.   substontial  initial  investment 
necessary.   Fr.irly  substantial  capital  outlay  is  also  necessary  for 
front  shops,  raid  men's  stra^/  hr.t  m.Jiufc-.oturing,  although  handwork  cm 
be  substituted  for  some  of  the  machinery  in  sin^Al  plants.   Space 
requirements  arc  not  extensive  (Jid  can  bo  rented. 

In  Coimccticut,  there  arc  about  8  or  10  fur-folt  back  shop 
factories,  representing  a  small  part  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  industry,  which  ore  leased  fully  equipped.   These  oases  arc 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  fairly  substantial  investments  vxo   required. 

(b)  Credit  position 

As  already  stated   (under     Fincncial  Orgrjiization) ,.    the   credit 
position  of  the  industry-  is  generally  good.       There  ore,  however,   a 
number   of  hat  manufacturers,   particularly  in  New  York  City,  who  employ 
6  to  10  workers  and  who  h..vo  no  credit  standing,    so  that  they  camot 
purchase  raw  tru.;terials  except  for  cash.       Axi  c.rrcjxgencnt  is  sometiiaes 
made  vjhcreby  hat  retailers  purchase  hfxt  bodies,   ribbons,   linings.   Mid 
other  necessan/  materials,   taid  ship  them  to  these  manufacturers  for 
finishing  tmd  trimming. 
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(2)  Brr^nd  cdvcrtising 

In  the  distribution  of  liCcttcrs*    fur,  v.-ool-felt  rnd  fur-felt 
hc.t  bodies,  Kool-folt  hj.ts,   end  hcrvost  hr.ts,   brcjid  advertising   for   retail 
s.les  is  negligible.     Advertising  is  very  inportont,  hovcv  ;r,    in  fur-folt 
hats  \^ich  aro  largely  sold  under  established  brcjid  names.       To  a  much 
snallor  degree,   advertising  plays  a  part  in  the    strav^  hat  branch, 

(3)  Bargaining  power  of  firms,   ra\/  materials  and   outlets 

Lfjcauso  of  their  considerable  requirements,   large  nanufac- 
turers  have  appreciable  bargaining  power  vvdth  respect  to  the  purchase   of 
raw  mtcrial.      Buy5uig  domincjico  in  finished  products  is  largely  confined  to 
purchases  by  chain   stores, 

(4)  Excess  capacity,    seasonal   and   secular 

Plrjits  are  run  at  full  capacity  only  during  periods  of  peak  produc- 
tion.     During  other  periods,    there   is  unused  capacity  b  i:   there  appears  to 
be  no  1  on {j;- time   overcapacity. 

(5)  Foreij^i  trade  -/ 

Foreirn  trade,    insofar   as  the  hat   industry  is  oonccrncd,    is 
primarily  a  Matter   of  raw  material   imports.        These  have   already  been  dis- 
cussed  in  a  preceding    section   of  this  report* 

(a)  Vfool-fclt  hat   bodies  ^ 

The   competitive  effect  of  foreign  sources   of   supply,   the   chief 
topic  of  this    section,   is  sharpest  in  v/ool-felt  hat  bodies  which  are  used 
primarily  by  the  millinery  industry.        Since  1929,  ho\/evor,  when  81  percent 
of  the  v/ojl-folt  hat  bodies  consumed  in  the  United  States  were   supplied 
from  abroad,   the  domestic   industry  he s  greatly  improved  its  competitive 

position.     As  a  result,   domestic  mills   supplied  over   60  percent  of  such 

TJ     Import  and  export   babies,   as  i/ell  as  a   suirunary  of  rates  of  duty  on 
hat  imports  into  the  United  States,   appear  in  Appendix  B. 

Z/     Reforenco  was  also  made  to  wool-felt  hat  bodies   in  the   section  on 
"Raw  Materials". 
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hat  bodies  in  1937  end,  on  the  bc^io  of  1958  trc.de  datr.,  are  still  contin- 
uing to  gain  over  foreign  coupotiturs.  The  latter  (chiefly  Italy  and 
Japan)  f?T0  fi.vored  by  lower  material  costs,  the  availability  of  cheap  labor, 
Ljid  the  fact  that  fluctuations  in  their  operations  are  snoothed  out  to  sone 
extent  by  their  widespread  export  ncjrkets.   On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of 

duty  on   imports  into  the  United  States  (40  cents  por^  pound,  plus  55  percent 

Knd 
ad  valoren),  higher  trrji  sport  at  ion  costs, /the  length  of  tme  lost  in  ship- 
ping, are  factors  v/hich  nay  rdoro  than  offset  those  advantages,  J     The 
average  landed  cost  of  v;ool-fclt  hat  bodies  imported  into  the  United  States 
has  been  estimated  to  anount  to  uorc  than  double  the  price  paid  to  foreign 

producers.  -/ 

The  aggregate  nmiber  of  men's  finished  hats  imported  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  is  negligible  in  comparison  v;ith  tho  number  produced 

by  the  domestic  industry.   In  1933,  only  465  Ids*  of .  finishul-ej.ol-f\Tlt  hats 

3/ 

(valued  at   $2,940)  v/ere   imported  into  the  United  States,-^ Hats  of   sewed- 

braids  of   straw,   palm  leaf,   and   other  fibers  were   imported  to  a  more  apprecia- 
ble extent,   numborLig  about  19,200  hats   (valued  at  $19,500)  J     Lmports  of 
blocked  or  trimmed    (but  not    sewed)   liats  of  the   sijne  mat'.-rials   rxiounted  to 
7,500  hats    (valued  at   '!|il5,200)  ^     V/hile  the  number  of  fur-felt  hats  for 
men's  and  boys'   wcnr  imported  in  1938  was  108,300   (valued  at  $227,500)  -^ 

it  must  bo  remembered  tliat  this  constitutes  only  an  inconsiderable  fraction 
1/  Another  factor  which  has  boon  gaining  v/eight  in  recent  months  has  been 

the  partial  boycott   of  Japanese   and   Italian"  nor ohaiidiao. 
2/  U.S. Tariff  Commissi jii.  Report  to  the  President   or\  Vfool-felt  Hat  Bodies, 

(1934),   p.    25. 
3/  fh*   uuVoor  of   such  hats  Liportod  v..r,  12,24-1  i::  19o7,  12,918  in  1956,  ^and 

23,.31-:  in  1935.     ThuSw   iiip.rtr   i:icludc  botli  non»G  hL.tc  aud  \/.;Uci;*s  iiillra- 

cry. 


^  These   iiapoirts include  men's  hats  ana  women's  millinery. 

5/  Id. 

^  These  figurjs  include  some  hat  bodies. 
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of  the  totc-.l  r.ppro'ent  domestic  consiraption,  -^ 

Since  no  production  statistics  are  availcblo  for  1938,  the  follov/- 
ing  conparisons  of  foreign  trade  and  domestic  production  ivill  bo  nade  on  the 
basis   of  data  for   1937. 

(b)  Fur-felt  hats 

In  1937,   Anerican  nanufr..oturers  produced  about   20,580,000  non's 

g/ 

finished  f^or-fclt  hats  and   in  the   scjne  year,    only  168,800    '  §uch  hc;ts  Vv'oro 

imported.        By  adding  the  number   of  imports  to  the  total  domestic  produc- 
tion rnd   subtracting  from  this    sum  the  140,900  hats  which  were   exported  from 
the  United   States  during  thrt  yec.r,    the    figure   of  20,597,900  hats  is   obtained, 
representing  the  total  apparent  domestic  consumption.       The  number   of  imports 
constitutosonly  about  0,8  percent  of  this  consumption.         About  64  percent 
of  the   quantity  of  men's  fur-felt  hats  imported  in  1937  wore  from  Italy, 
14  percent  from  Belgium,    9  percent  from  Czechoslovakia,    6  percent  from  France, 
and  5  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom.        In  tems  of  value,   the  percentages 
wore  about  the   same.     Y/hile  American  hat  body  mills   supplied  practically 
all   of  the  plain  finished  bodies  used  by  the  millinery  in -ustry,   practically 
all  of  the  novelty  finished  bodies   (about  5  percent   of  all  millinery  is 
made  from  such  bodies)  were  imported,  mostly  fr can  Czechoslovakia, 

In  1937,   about  48  percent  of  the  quantity   (43  percent  of  value) 
of  domestic   exports  of  men's  fur-felt  hats  wore   shipped  to  Mexico.      Cuba, 
Colombia,   rjid  Japcji  were  the   countries  of  destination  of  8,   6,   and  5  percent, 
respectively. 

(c)  Wool-felt  hats 

In  1937,   about  4,464,000  men's   finished  v/ool-folt  hats  were 

Xj  This  is  true  evon  considering  that  foreign  compotition  is  concentrated 

chiefly  in  higher  priced  hats.        These   imports  compote   on  the  basis  of  pro: 

tige  anl   quality,   rather  than  on  a  price  basis, 
Zj  Includes  a  small  number  of  hat  bodies.        In  the  discussion  all  are  assumed 

to  be  finished  hats. 
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produced  by  Ancricrji  nanufacturcrs.   During  that  yci.r,  198,700  such  hats 


wore  exported,  and  12,200  were  imported. 


y 


Inports,  therefore,  represented 


jnly  r.bout  0.3  percent  of  the  toti.l  apparent  donestic  consunpti  on.   The 
nunber  of  ii.iports  in  1937  v/as  43  percent  less  than  in  1935. 

About  39  percent  of  the  1937  imports  wore  from  Franco,  21  percent 
from  It:  ly,  10  percent  from  the  United  Kingdoi.!,  and  9  perc  nt  from  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia  (v/hich  was  by  far  the  leading  foreign  source  of  supply  in 
1935),  Poland  and  Danzig,  Japcji,  and  Hong  Kong,  v/erc  cjnong  the  minor  sources. 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islrjids  represented  29  percent  of  the 

2/ 

total  numner  of  wool-felt  hats  -'     shipped  from  the  United  States  in  1937, 

The  proportions   shipped  to  the  Union  of   South  Africa,    Canada,   and  Japan, 
were  14,   11,    and  7  percent, respectively.        In  terms  of  value,    Canada  receivec 
22  percent  of  the  exports  and  was,    in  this  respect,   the  leading  market. 
(d)   Straw,   palm  loaf  hats,    etc.  -* 

About   10,512,000  men's   finished  hats   of  these  materials  were  pro- 

4/ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  1937,   and   an  additional   47,756  hats  -^    v/ere 

imported.        Exports  were  of  considerably  greater  importance  than  imports, 

amounting  to  393,500  hats.       Only  about  0.5  percent   of  the  total   apparent 

domestic  consumption,   amounting  to  10,147,000  of  these  hats,  were   supplied 

by  imports. 


T/ 


1/  Export  and   import  figures  include  both  men's  and  women's  finished  hats. 

It   is  generally  agrued  that  most  of  them  arc  for  men's  v/oar  and  the   entir: 

numbor  is   so  considered  in  this  discussion. 
2/  Included  v/omen's  hats. 
Z/  Harvest  hats  are   considered   separately  elsewhere.        The  figures  presented 

here  are  exclusive  of  such  hats. 
^  Included  men's  and  i/omon's  hats,  mostly  men's.     All  are  considered  men's 

hats  in  the  discussion. 
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Hats   so-7od  from  straw  brc.id,    constituting  thv.  gr.^ator  part  of  these 
riiports,   were   27,300  in  number    (vf.lucd  at  $£0,800).        Of  these,    c.bout   66 
percent  \/cre  blocked  rjid/or  trimmed  in  addition  to  being  sewed,   Smtzorland 
supplying  about  tv;o-thirds  of   such  hats.        Other   sources  listed  in  order  of 
importance  v;ero  the  United  Kingdom,   Austria,   France,    and  Italy.       About  56 
percent   of  tho    sowed,   but  not  blocked  or  trimned,    strai;  hats  were  from 
Switzerland,  v.lth  the  United  Kingdom,   Frcncc,   and   Italy  supplying  practically 
oil  of  the  balunco. 

The   leading  foreign   source   of  blocked  cxid/or  trimmed  but  not    seized 
straw  liats  -^    v/as   Italy,   follov;ed  closely  oy  Fri.nco.        The   number   of   such 
hats  imported  fron  each  of  these   countries  rrcis  2,700  tmd   2,400  respectively. 
In  value,   however,   Frtjico  "vvas  by  fvx  tho  most  important    source,    shipments  from 
that  country  being  valued  at  $10,900  -^   as  compcjred  with  J2,600  from  Italy. 
Other  countries   supplying  thv.  baliuice   of  the  9,100   straw  hats,    blocked  and/or 
trimmed  but  not   sowed,   were  tho  United  Kingdom,    China,   and  Austria. 

In  1937,    exports   of   strav;  iir.ts  and  those   of   other  fibers  totaled 

393,500     in  nur.iber    (valued  at  $294,900^,        Of  these,   244,300   (valued  at 

$184,000)  v/ere   sewed   hats.        About  21  percent   of  these  were    shipped  to  the 

Union  of  South  Africa,   13  percent  to  Canada,   12  percent  to  the  British  West 

Indies,    9  percent  to  Pcjiaiiia,    and  8  percent  to  the  Netherlands  Host   Indies. 

It   should  be  noted,   ho\/ever,   tlmt   in  terms   of  value,  the    shipments  to  Canada 

constituted  23  percent  of  the  total,   as  compcrod  mth   only  20  percent  to  the 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

1/   Includes   Italian  Leghorn  hats. 

2/  The  relatively  high  unit  value  of  French  imports  indicates  that  a  large 

proportion  of  the  hrts   shipped  from  that  country  may  be  oxp  .nsive  millinery 

creations  and  illustrates  the  dcjngor   of  using  these    statistics   in  the 

consideration  of  m.en' s  hats. 
3^  Like  other   statistics  presented  under  this  heading,   this  does  not  include 

harvest  hats;  nor   does  it   include  hat  bodies,  \/hich  are   grouped  vd.th  har^--.- 

vest  hats. 
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Of  the  v.'oveii  borly  hat  exports   (i/hich  toiounted  to  149,200  hc.ts, 
vrduod  at  s.ll.l,vJOO)   in  1937,    ZdiXiTcont  woiit  to  th     Nothcrl-Xids  \hst   Indies, 
14  percent  to  Prjioxia,    10  }X;rccnt  to  Brazil,    8  percent  to  the   British  ..^st 
Indies,    7  percent  each  to  the  Union  of   South  Africa  and  to  the  Doniniccji 
Rcimblic,   and   6  percent  to  Canada,        In  terns  of  value, Canada  again  v.t.s  the 
IcadLir;  laarkot,   18  percent  of  the  total   v  lue  bcin(r  assigned  to  that  country, 
as  Gompojod  uith  9  perce.it  to  Brazil,  v;hieh  is   second  highest   in  this  respect. 

(o)  Harvest  hats 

All   of  the   liarvest  hats  used  in  tliis  cou3itry  caro   imported,   prac- 
tically all   in  the   form  of  unfinished  hats,        luports,   therefore,   were  r±s- 
cussod  pre-\T.ously  in  the  rai;  nateritds  section. 

In  1937,   118,500  harv^.it   hats    (v'.lued  at  ^'58,400)  were   exported  fro: 
the  United  States.  -^     Canada  was  the   leading  destination,   receiving  59,800 
such  hats    (valued   at  s^22,000).      ShiiDii-nts  wore  also  nt.do  to  NotherlfJids  V/cst 
Indies    (21,300  hats,   valued  at  vl4,900)   and  Uruguay   (12,400  hats,   valued  at 
only  §884). 


Puerto  Hicc'ji   stra\;  hat  industry 
In  1935,   the   Puerto  Riccui   straw  hat   i:idustry     employed  741   persons  • 
(of     v/hom     413  wore  males),      according  to  the       Census  of       Puerto     Rico,  -« 
For  years   other  thcji  1935,   no  complete    statistics  arc   available.      Information 


wr.  s 


IT 

ii 


obtained  for  the  annual   rejj/ort   of  the   Governor   of  Puerto  Rico  for  the 


Included   i:i  this  nu:iber   are   dl   exports   of  hats   of   straw,    etc.,   v/hich 
are  bleached,   dyed,    or  colored,   but  not    blocked  or  triLir.ied, 
Over  10  years  of  ago. 

This  census  v/as  taken  by  the   Puerto  Rico  Rccenstruction  Ac^jainistration, 
The  annual  repjrt   of  the   Governor   of  Puerto  Rico  for   the  fiscal  year  1935- 
1936   showed  information  for   only  296  employees   (of  v;hon  162  T.^erc  females) 
Factors  v/hich  nay  boar  on  this  difference  in  the  number  of  employees  are: 
(l)  The  Governor's  report  does  not  purport  to  include  all  employees   in  th:. 
industry  but  only  those  who  v/cre  employed  in   some   13  plants  which  v;ore 
visited  for   informati  .nj      (2)  the  Census  figures  probably  include  home- 
workers  cjid  hat  repairing  establishments.      It    should  be  noted  that   almost 
half  of  the  number  rop  ;rtod  by  the   Census  worked   in  rural  territory  out- 
side of  cities  and  tov/ns;    (3)   a  very  high  proportion  of  males  is  reportee 
by  the  ^ensus;    (4)  the  nuiabor  reported  by  the   Census  may  include  persons 

T.'oriH.ncr  on  hr.ts  on  a  part-time  basis,  ...^. 
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fiscrl  yenr  1933-1937  from  only  4  plants  onployins  411   persons   {   of  ^viion 
230  were  fcmao).      In  the   fisct.l  ye..r   1937-1958  the   3  plcjits  visited 
onploycd  351  persons   (of  v;hom  205  '/ere  fendes).   It  nv:y  very  \vell  bo  thr.t 
this  included  the   entire   industry  acnufacturing   strtrav  hr.ts   for   rihipnont  to 

the  United  Str.bes. 

Table    20  gives  the   quimtity  end  vf.luo,    rjid  Table  21  the  conpeti- 
tive  inportiJioo  of   shipnents  cf  T;ion' s     straw  hats  fron  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States.     The   indicated  peak  of  Puerto  Riccji  conpetition  vdth  hut 
i7a.nuff.ctur3rs  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  1935  Tvhon  the  Puerto  Rican 
shipments  v/cre   equal   in  terms   of   quantity  to  14.5  pcrcc.nt    of  douestic  pro- 
duction.     This   percentage  fell  to   11.9  in  1937  uid   on  the   basis  of  1938 
figures,  v;hich  shj\/od  a  decline  from  th'j  previous  year   of  48  percent 

Table   20,   -  Braided  Straw  Hatsi:      Shipments  from  Puerto  Rico 

to  the  United  States,   1928-1938 


Year 


192 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


i 


28,571- 
54,008 
29,130 
56,419 
76,410 
46,111 
22,275 
24,870 
16,034 
64,013 
58,693 
58,588 
49,052 
54,502 
52,022 
62,410 
32,640 


Value 


^  79,309 

134,359 

92,163 

162,416 

274,406 

151,887 

70,327 

43,486 

35,561 

280,707 

240,808 

380,574 

313,825 

341,311 

335,553 

366,213 

203,632 


Source:     Monthly  Suir.iary  of  Foreign  Coonorco  of  the  United  States, 
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Table  21.  -  Sev.-ed  Braid  Kats:   Hatio  of  Shipments  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  Production  in  the  United  States,  in  Selected  Yearr,,  1929-1957 


Source: 


Year 


Percent  of  Quantity 


Percent  of  Value 


Based  on  Census  of  Manufactures,  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States. 


in  the  number  of  hats  shipped  froni  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  Str.tes,  the 
competitive  effect  of  such  shipments  is  still  decreasing.  Table  22  shows 
the  average  value  of  strav/  hats  produced  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  United 
States  for  years  in  v;h.ich  comparisons  could  be  made.   Since  no  distribu- 
tion of  hats  by  price  is  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  to  what 
extent  actual  competition  exists  in  the  United  States  vdth  respect  to  the 
low-priced  straw  hats  -.vhich  arc  shipped  to  the  mainland. 


Table  22.  -  Men's  Scv/od  Braid  Hats:  A  Comparison  of  the  Average  Value  of 
Eats  fede  in  the  United  States  with  Those  Shipped  from  Puerto  Rico 

to  the  United  States 


Year 

United  States 

_ 

Puerto  Rico 

1929 
1931 
1935 
1937 

(per 

J18.61 
13.20 
10.86 
10.25 

dozen) 

$1.75 
4.39 
6.27 
5.87 

Source: 

Based  on 

Census 

of 

Ilanufacturcs,  and  Fo 

reign  Commerce  and 

Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
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Not   c.ll   of  th'j  hc:.t  i.r^A-  0  ^ith  P-aorto  Rico  involves   chipnorits 
to  the  United  Str.tes.       Tablo   23   shj\i3  the  quantity  cjicl  vrJuc   of   shipnoiits 
from  the  United  Sttites  to  Puerto  Rico   dui^ing-.  the  period  1930-1938. 


T-^blo  23.   -  Plats:      Shipnonts  fron  the  United  States  to 
Puerto  Rico,   by  Kind,   1930  -  1938. 


Yer.r 


Strrav,   pali.i-l cc>f,    etc.        P'ar-fclt 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1G36 
1937 
1938 


Dozens 


V-.lue 


3,390 
9,4'^0 
x,8v0 
8,360 
2,840 
11,710 
12,690 
14,270 
9,390 


500 


0111, 
93,890 
28,300 

32,040 
15,530 
44,630 
57,430 
65,940 


Dozens 


44,010 


2,350 

1,390 

1,710 

290 

150 

20''' 
CkJ 

730 
720 
600 


Vcdue 


VJool-felt 


Dozens 


,)16,9G0 

10,780 

15,430 

4,900 

2,440 

4,'x50 

16,320 

12,860 

13,250 


1,060 
1,670 
3,320 
5,720 
3,650 
2,690 
2,430 
3,030 
4,450 


Vc.lne 


v20,870 
17,810 
26,510 
29,900 
27,740 
16,960 
12,910 
21,150 
25,650 


Othor  hr.ts  k  caps 


Dozens 


7,020 
11,24-0 
10,150 
10,640 

8,310 

0,720 
15,820 
12,920 

6,730 


Value 


$47,540 
56,750 
42,900 
29,650 
22,520 
28,850 
33,440 
38,690 
21,800 


Source:      Foreign  Ca-insrcc  i^nd  Nr.vi^T.tion  of  the  United  States. 

o.      Interaction 

(^)  ^-'^^rti-lity  c^-i  .1..  lima 

The  hat   industry  is  genorally  rcccfpiizod  as  having  ^^  1<JV/  rate   of 


plant  nortality.        Most  of  the  industry's  turnjvur  has  occurred  in  the   s^nallor 
shops,   particularly  in  Nov;  York  City  r:nd  Njv;  Jorsoy. 

(^)  P^g^^'t^  '^^   conpctiti:)n 

Despite  the   stability  .^ivi/n  to  the  hat  industry  by  the  relative 
inelasticity  of  doixmd  for   its  products  an:;   the  fact  that  ^ntry  into  the 
business   is  not  v.-ry  easy,   keen  corapetition  exist?   for   several  reasons.      In  all 
br^-^chcs,   the  avorr.ge  anount   of  businesspcr   establislinent  declined  after   1929,-^ 
nd  intor--firn  c.n petition  increased.        In  the  fur-felt   branch,    sales   of  higher 


pr 


:'iced  hats  fell   off  after  the  introciuction  of  well-toovn  brand  hats  at  popu- 


lar prices.        The  fact  thtit    several   larp;e   integrated  companies  hr.ve  been 


T-r-TT 


T^^  "K1    -.        ^       ry  -nVl        57 
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puttinr  out   lc;v:-priced  ijaibrj?.ndocl  i'ur-fult  h.T^ts  in    ^rrU^r  t  )  r.bsorb  p';.rt   of 
their  overho'id  hf.s  IwA  the   offoct   of  intensifying  the   conpctiti  ii  Vvlth 
independent   front    (finishin^:)    shrrps,    iii  th j   ljv;-.pricc   field.      Besides   intcr- 
fim  conpotiti on  mthii branches  of  the   industry,   tUcro  is  c.lso   sone  intcr- 
l:riuich  conpctiti  -n,       17ool-felt  prDducts,  for  oxui:!;^!^,   con  cto  to   sore   extent 
vdth  those    o^  the  fur-felt  brrnch  on  a  prioe  br.sis.        Likcvdso,   the   striT; 
hr.t  brr-nch  hr.r.,    in  recent  yor.rs,    fr.ccd  the  :iev;  conpotitijn   jf  li-.ht  \.xi,f;ht 
fur-felt   hcits  but,   vdth  the   introducti  :n   ?i   the  n:vr  p-pulr,r  ty7)0  3   of  vvovon 
body  str-.;.  huts,    sono   of   the    s^jnr.ior  he^adi/cnr  i.irj'kot  hf.s  been  r(..g«^riod  not 
only  fron  the  li/jht  v;oi:rht   fur-felt  hc.ts  but  r.lso  fr/.:..  the   re  :uce;d  buyinf; 
resultin(^  fron  the  hi-.tlosij  fej3.,        Porji:;:!  cjnpjtioi      ,    ./bich  uv.s  foi^r.crly 


of  coiisidorci'-l 


■.;   iii  'ortrnoo   in  the  v.ol-f-.lt   end  stnr.v  hf/.t  branches,   has 


declined  in  recent  yjars. 
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c*    N,  R.  A.  experie:ice  toth  wage  rate  increases  in 

TEmiS  OF  COSTS,   PRICES,   EIvIPLOYLffiM'   \J 

The  follomng  observation  relates  to  conditions  in  the  hat 

industry  prior  to  the  N.  R«  A.:  ^ 

The  effects  of  the  depression  on  the  industry  were 
accentuate  the  difficulties  from  which  it  had  long  been 
suffering.     Many  factories  for  years  past  had  been  sell- 
ing at  prices  bolow  their  costs,  v/hich  v/ere  relatively 
higli,   owing  to  the  low  volume  of  production.      This  was 
particularly  true   in  the   straw  hat  branch,  which  had 
been  seriously  affected  by  Hiatlessnoss*    and  in  which 
there  existed  considerable  excess  capacity.      In  the 
attempt  to  increase  volume  by  reducing  prices  most 
manufactiirers  either   sustained  losses   or  reduced  their 
labor  rates  drastically.      This  resulted  in  the  doivn- 
ward   spirr.l  vdth  consequent   operating  losses,    lowor 
and  lowor  employee  eartiings  and  a  virtual  price 
debacle. 

Data  presented  in  T&ble  1    (Part   l),    of  this  report   showed  that  the  value 

of  production  for  the  entire   industry  was   in  1933  only  about  two-fifths 

of  the  output   in  1929.     As  the  decline   in  vr.luo  vrcis  considvorably  greater 

than  the  decline   in  number  of  units  produced,  the  dollar  value  decrease 

reflected  a  shift  to  lower  quf.lity  and  lower  prices.      It   is  claimed  that 

these  "shrinlcing  volumes  brough  serious  losses  to  most  firms   in  the   in- 

3/ 
dustry  in  the  years  1931  and  1932."  -^      Additional  evidence  of  the 

decline  in  the  hat   industry  over  the  period  1929-1933  -   such  as  the 

smaller  number  of  v»nago  earners  rnd  total  wages  -  was  also  •:)rescnted 

earlier  in  this  report. 


1/  Based  on  material   in  il.R.A.   files;   N.R.A.   Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  Hat  Ifaiufact^oring  Indur>try  as  approved  on  Feb.   5,    1934,    and 
Amendment  to  Code  of  Fcir  Competition  for  the  Hct  Mc.nufacturing  In- 
dustry as  approved  on  Oct.   27,    1934;   a  personal   interview  with  rji 
official   of  the  Code  Authority  of  the  Hat  M-nufacturing  Industry; 
and  the  "Hat   Industry**   by  Frederic  Dewhurst,    in  Industrial  Planning 
Under  Codes,    by  George   B.   Gallov/ay  and  Acsociatos    (1935). 

2/  Dewhurst,    0£.   cit . ,   pp.   331-332. 

3/  Ibid.,  p.   332. 
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Under  the  N.   R.  A.  wage  rates  in  the  hat  industry  increased, 

hours  of  work  vrere   shortened,   8.nd  employment   increased  as   shovm  by  the 

1/ 

following:  -^ 

Virtually  the  entire  industry  in  August,   1933, 
signed  the  President's  Reemployment  Agreement,  which 
established  a  maximum  v/ork-woek  of  40  hours  and  mini- 
mum wages  of  30  cents  an  hour.     Six  months  later,   on 
February  19,   1934,  the   code  of  fair  competition  for 
the  industry  v/cnt   into  effect.      The   code  established 
a  40-hour  maximum  work-weok  and  a  minimum  v/age  of  35 
cents  an  hour,   and  also  provided  a  unique  basis  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  vmges  of  v/orkers  earning  m.oro 
than  minimum  rates.     This  device,   by  moans  of  an  annex 
to  the  code,  required  that  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  each  firm  should  receive  not  less  than  80 
cents  an  hour;   at   least  an  additionf^  20  per  cent   should 
rocoivo  not  loss  thim  70  cents  on  hour;   an  additional  25 
per  cent   should  rocoDVC  not  loss  than  60  ccxits  an  hour 
in  the  case   of  fur-felt  workers  and  40  cents  an  hour  m 
the  case  of  straw  hat  v/orkors;  the  remainder   of  40  per 
cent  wore  to  receive  rot   loss  than  the  minimum  or  35 
cents  an  hour.     Ho  similar  provisions  wore  mL^de  for 
employees  engaged  in  the  production  of  wool  hats  and 
harvest  hats,   but  the  code  authority  v/r.s  directed  to 
make  recommondr.tions  to  accomplish  thoso  objoctivcs  for 
the   former  branch  of  the  indu:;try. 

Tho  reduction  in  working  hours  v.'i'iich,  before  the 
NRA,   had  ranged  frcm  44  to  54  hours  a  week  and  as  high 
as  60  hours  during  peak  production  periods,   resulted 
in  the  absorption  of  practically  all  of  the  industry's 
unonployed.     A  study  made   in  the   spring  of  1934   shov/ed 
that  23,500  workers  were  onployod  in  all  brcnchos  of^ 
the  industry— more  than  tho  average  nu:iber  employed  m 
the  year  1929,  and  within  1,000  of  the  employrncnt  m 


l/  Ibid.,  pp.   333-534.     In  an  effort  to  provide  a  method  for  an 
"Si^tablo  adjustment  of  ^vages  above  the  minimum  an  N.R.-.   order 
drted  October  19,   1934,   "provided  that  no  member  of  the   industry 
shall  pay  to   such  of  his  or  its  employees  as  are  engaged  m  the  manu- 
facture of  fur-felt  hat  bodies  and  fur-felt  hats  a  weighted  average 
v;age  of  loss  than  fifty-two  and  one-half  cents   (52^^)  per  hour,   and 
that  no  member  of  the  Industry  shall  pay  to   such  of  his  or  its  em- 
ployees as  are  engaged  in  tho  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  other 
suTLmer  headwoar,   as  defined  in  Article  I,   Section  1,   paragraph  A  of 
said  Code,   a  weighted  average  wage   of  less  than  finy  cjnts   (50^; 
per  hour;    .    .    ."  Report  Pursuant  to  Previsions  of  Adninistration^  s 
Order   of  October  T9th,    1934i_lgjjr.lgl>   P*   ^* 
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the  corresponding  season  of  that   yoar.     This  roenploy- 
mcnt  was  brought  about   in  spite  of  tho  fact  that  the 
rate  of  production  in  terns  of  physical  units  of  out- 
put was  about  12  per  cent  loss   in  1934  than  in  1929, 

The  acceptance  of  tho   code  provisions  establir-hing 
higher  niniinun  rates  of  pay  and  higher  wages  throughout 
the   industry  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
tho  hourly  earnings   of  tho  workers   in  tho   industry.     A 
special   study  of  wages   in  a  represent  at  ivo  group  of  fur- 
felt  factories  conprising  72  per  cent   of  tho  total 
oinploynont   in  tlio   industry  sho'.vcd  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  69,4  cents   in  May,   1934,  which  is  an  increase 
of  25.5  per  cent  ovor  average  earnings  of  55.3  cents 
an  hour  paid  in  the   scene   group  of  plants  iriLied lately 
prior  to  the  acceptance  by  the  industry  of  the  Presidenb^s 
Ree:nplcyinent  Agroenent. 

Wage  increases   in  certain  localities  outside  the  nain 
centers  of  production  have  been  considerably  larger  than 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole  •'    A  groi;^  of  fur-felt  nc^jiu- 
facturors  employing  about  1,200  v/orkors  and  locntod 
geographically  on  the   outskirts  of  tho   industry  reported 
average  earnings  of  58#3  cents  an  hcur  in  May,   1954,   an 
increase  of  69.5  per  c  -nt   over  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  34.4  cents  paid  by  this   sane  group  of  plants 
prior  to  tho  NRA.     Average  hourly  earnings   of  all   eiri- 
pleyoes  of  tho   industry,    including  fur-felt,    straw,  ;7ool- 
felt  and  harvest  hat  manufacturers,  were  64  cents  an  hoiir 
in  May.     Reports  received  by  the  Hat   Institute   shov/od  a 
further  increase  to  68.5  cents  an  hour  in  August  of  tho 

same  year. 

Thus,    in   spite   of  tho  difficult  position  in  v/hich 
it  found  itself,   thcj  industry  vrcis  able  not   only  to  re- 
orploy  its  own  unemployed  vrorkers,   but  to  reestablish 
their  weekly  earnings,   even  v/ith  shorter  hours  of  work, 
on  a  level  nearly  as  high  as  that  prevailing  in  1929. 

Indexes  of  enploynenb  and  pa^TollB  for  the  fur-felt  branch  of 
tho   industry  presented  in  Table   B,  Appendix  A  indicate  appreciable   in- 
creases during  the  life  of  tho  N.  R.  A.  1/     Juno  1933  to  June  1936,   as 


\J  The  National   Industrial  Recovery  Act    (l^Jl)   became  effective  June  16, 
1933,    and  becj.\ne   inoporat:!  ve  May  27,    1935,   as  the  result   of  the 
Supromo  Ccurt   decision  handed  down  on  that   d?te. 
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cougar ed  with  the   indexes  for  corresponding  months  in  1932. 

IVhat  v/as  the  effect  of  the  Nt.  R.  A.   on  costs  and  prices  of 
oroducts  of  the  hat  industry?     Shorter  hours  of  work  and  higher  v/ages 
vrould  in  themselves   indicate  the  probability  of  hi£;her  costs  of  pro- 
duction.    It   is  reported,   hovrever,   that  during  the  N.   R.  A.,  wholesale 
and  retail  prices   for  men's   f«j.r-felt  hats  remained  at  thoir  pre-N.  R«  A» 
levels  because  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  more  or  loss  rigid  retail 
price   levels  which  had  long  existed   for   fur-felt  hats,    such  as  ^5.00 
and  $7,50.     Manufacturers,  moreover,    instead  of  increasing  their  prices 
practiced  economy  throu^  use   of  certain  operating  techniques  such  r.s 
using  cheaper  fur  nixtures,    less  expensive  hat   leathers  and  other  hut 
materials,   and   such  as  employing  more  inachiro  viork.     Maintenance  of  pre- 
N.   R.  A.  v^olesrle  price   levels  mado   it  posriblo  to   continue  vrith 
customary  mr^.rkons  r-nd  accepted  ret £.11  price   levels. 

According  to  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  straw  hats,  that 
branch  of  the   industry  under  the  N.   R.  A.    observed  the  ?5  cent  per  hour 
minimum,  cmDloy:.:cnt   increased,  prices  wore   increased  about   10  percent 
for  a  brief  period,   and  demand  continued  to  decline  primarily  because 
of  the  "hatlvjss  fad." 

With  respect  to  the  vrool-felt  brcjach  of  the  industry,   attortion 
is  directed  to  the   fact  that  the  U.    S,  Tariff  Commission  instituted  an 
investigation  of  \7ool-felt  hat  bodies  under  Section  3    (e)    of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act   on  January  4,   1934,   by  direction  of  the  President. 
The  following  ims  presented  in  the  Commission's  report  to  the  President:  ^ 


l/  U.   S.   Tariff  Coi-nmission,   Reoort  to  the  President  on  Wool-felt  Hat 
Bodies   (1935,   Report  No.   93,   Seccnd  Series),  pp.   2,   3,    12» 
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The  donostic  in:aiufacti3rors   of  v/ool-folt  hat  bodies, 
bogiiming  cr.rly  in  Au.;ust   ]933,   opjrc.tod  under  tho 
President's  Roc?nployiTiont  AgrjornLnt,  wiiich  provides  a 
niniiAur.  wr.fgc  of  56  cents  per  hour.      Since  Fobru?^ry  19, 
1934,   they  h.?.vo  op:. rated  undor  the;  code  of  tho  hat 
nanufacturin^^  industry.     This  code,  ho^j-ovor,   provides 
that   for  tho  present  tho  T:ool-fclt  brrjich  of  tho  in- 
dustry is   subject  to  only  one  nininun  vra^;o  requirenent, 
nojTioly  35   cents  per  hour,  whorous  for  other  brcjichos 
there   is  a  roquiroMont   that  certain  porcortagos  of  tho 
Trtige  earners   shall  be  paid  specified  liiglior  rates.     Tlic 
code   strtos   ohat  tho  :xini:iun  vmge  scale  of  tho  wool- 
felt  brcnch   «p^y  be  revised  upon  a  deter-iinatir^n  of  a 
complaint   it   conto^platos  filin^  under   section  3   (o)    of 
tho  national  Industrial  Recovery  Act«    (nanoly  tho 
coLplaint   in  the  present   investigation) •    •    •    • 

The  costs  of  pro.-lucticn  of  vrool-felt  bodies   for 
\7onon»s  hats  in  the  United  Statos  have  boon  naterially 
higher  since  the  adoption  of  tho  President's  RoeiTploy- 
nent  A-roor.ont  than  during  the   first   7  ninths  cf  1933 • 
This   incroaso  ^vas  the  result  partly  of  higher  w.ges 
and  partly  of  hijier  costs   cf  wool  cjid  noils.      Costs 
v.rere  obtained  fr-n  five  of  the  principal  producing 
corpcjiios.     The  facts  ascertained  are   surinarizcd  in 
tho  paragraphs  fclloiving. 

direct  labor  costs  for  the   last  5  nonths  of 

1933 


The 


oriparod  with  tho   first   7  ]  lonths  wore   found  to 
have  advanced  about   23  percent,   or  about   9  cents  per 
poijiiid  •  f  product.      Cortaiii  cthor  costs  also  have 
risen  by  reason  of  the   cp-rpticn  of  codes  or  the 
President's  Reoriployment  Agreeiiont   in  this    Industry 
or  releted  industries,    so  that  the  total   increase  in 
costs   (other  tho.n  costs  cf  wed  and  noils,  the  basic 
materials)  v/as  about  12  cents  per  pound.     Incluc'lng 
Liatcrials,  tho   cost   increased  about   16  cents  per 
pound. 

Tho  CcrTTiission  has  also  ostiTnatod  ■.•/•hat  v/ould  have 
been  the  doi.iostic  costs   of  these  hat  bodies   if  the 
vfool-felt  branch  had  been  operating  during  the   last   5 
nonths  of  1933  under  the  ivage  provisions  of  the  present 
code  vrf-iich  apply  ii'.  other  branches  of  tlie  hat   industry. 
On  this  basis  the   increase   in  labor  costs  as  cmpared 
with  tho  first   7  nonths  of  1933  Tvould  have  beccne  about 
11   cents  per  pound   (as  against  the  actual   increase   of  9 
cents),   and  the  total   incroaso   in  costs,   including 
iTiatoritils,  v/ould  have  been  about   18  cents  per  pcimd.    .    • 

A  separate  code  cf  fair  competition  was  approved  for  the  **Hiat tors' 

I  / 

Fur  Cutting  Industry"  on  July  3,  1934.  -^  According  to  tho  Code,  the 


\/  National  Recovery  Administration,  Cede  of  Fair  Conpotiticn  for  tho 
Hatters'  Fur  Cutting  Industry,  as  approved  on  July  3,  1934. 
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ni:miber  of  employees  engaged  in  tliis   industry  at   tho  end  of  1933  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  approximately  15  percent   over  tho  member  in  e^irly 
1933,   duo  largely  to  the  Prusidont's  Reoirrloyment  AgrGv;inent,     The  Code 

provided  that  no  omployoo   should  be  paid  loss  than  at  the  rate   of  35 

1/ 

cents  per  hour,  -^  and  that  no  employee  should  work  more  than  40  hours 

per  week,  zl 


1/ 


1/  With  some  exceptions  pertaining  to  office  or  clerical  omployoos,  and 

to  handicapped  r/orlcGrs  and  loarnors* 
2/  Not  including  outside  salosincn,  or  persons  oniploycd  exclusively  in  a 

managerial  or  executive  capacity  who  earn  regularly  $35 .00  or  more 

per  week,  and  also  excepting  watchnen., 
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Table  A.  —  Hat  Industry  a,/:   Total  Value  of  Products,  ""'Va^es,  Cost 
of  Materials,  aiid  Value  Added  By  Manufacture,  1929  -  1937 


'Vear 

Total  Value  of 
Products  b/ 

War^es  c/ 

Cost  of 
Materials  b/ 

Value  Added  by 
T'anufacturo  d/ 

1929 

J164,829,692 

031,380,510 

$85,985,970 

1931 

89,950,013 

22,789,320 

45,599,263 

44,350,750 

1933 

64,632,633 

16,720,087 

32,392,224 

52,240,409 

1935 

93,065,191 

24,190,766 

48,613,445 

44,451,746 

1937 

111,085,053 

26,264,817 

60,508,574 

50,576,479 

' 

Source:   U,  S«  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Hanufac"tures. 

a/  Includes  fur-felt,  wool-felt,  men's  straw  hats  and  men's  hat  and  cap* 
""  materials  but  does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery. 
b/  As  the  products  of  the  "Hat  and  Cap  Materials"  industrv  are  used  to  some 
""  extent  as  materials  in  the  other  industries  in  this  £'roup,  trie  cost  of 
materials  and  value  of  products  for  the  related- industry  p;roup  include 
some  duplication,,  the  exact  amount  of  which  canioot  be  determined.   There 
is  also  duplication  in  data  for  fur- felt  and  wool-folt. 
c/  Percentage  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  the  industry  to  value  of  products 
""  (after  making  allov/ances  for  dunlication  of  value  of  products  data  for 
fur-felt  and  wool-felt): 

Straw     Hat  and  Cap 
Year     Fur-Felt     Wool-Felt     Ken's  Materials,  !.'^en's 


1935 
1937 


35.8 
32.4 


34.7 
33.5 


21.4 

19.8 


16.2 
14.2 


d/  ^'Gasures  the  not  addition  to  the  value  of  commodities  previously  in 
"     existence;  e.g.,  raw  and  semi-mo.nufacturod  materials  and  fuel. 
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Table   B,    —  Fiir-Felt  Hat  Body  and  Hat  Industry:      Indexes   of  Eriiploymont  and 

Payrolls,   by  Months  and  Years,   1931-1933.^(1923-1925  =  100) 


Mrnth 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Average 

1931-3< 

-  EMPLOYI^NT  - 

January 

94«9 

75.5 

72.3 

80.6 

88.5 

97.5 

98.2 

91.3 

87.3 

Febx'uary 

96.8 

73.4 

73.9 

84.9 

91.4 

96.5 

100.2 

92.4 

88.7 

iJarch 

97.6 

73.5 

71.3 

86.2 

93.3 

96.6 

100.9 

92.3 

89.0 

Apri] 

95.9 

63.3 

73.8 

85.8 

93.0 

96.0 

97.9 

89.1 

87.5 

May 

88,8 

62.7 

74.7 

87.7 

89.8 

96.5 

92.2 

74.4 

83.3 

rJ-une 

84,9 

62.3 

76.3 

84.5 

85.4 

96.5 

92.2 

61.3 

80.4 

July 

91.5 

65.7 

78.8 

84.5 

91,4 

98.0 

92.7 

79.8 

85.3 

August 

93o5 

75.2 

92.4 

90.6 

99.8 

100.3 

98.0 

88.1 

92.2 

September 

93.6 

82.4 

95.2 

91.3 

99.5 

97.2 

94.5 

90.0 

93.0 

October 

85«5 

82.2 

87.0 

87.5 

95.9 

92.7 

91.7 

89.1 

88.9 

November 

76,3 

77,2 

81c4 

85.1 

95.1 

92.1 

91.7 

82.8 

85.2 

December 

76cl 

l^0o3 

1 

87.3 

96.0 

95.1 

92.2 

82.4 

85.3 

Annuel  Av'.\ra-;r 

89. S 

:r*s 

i 

86  c  4 
1 

93.3 

96c3 

95.2 

84.4 

87.2 

92ol 

*  ■ 

PAYROLL 

M 

Januarv 

■ 

60.1 

r  ■    ■" - 

51^2 

61.6 

70,8 

88.9 

102.9 

77.5 

75.6 

Febnjary 

97,2 

56.8 

48.1 

70.7 

81.9 

92.9 

111.7 

86.2 

80.7 

Mar?.h 

88.2 

58.4 

42.2 

70.9 

83.5 

91.1 

106.6 

79.9 

77.6 

April 

74.5 

40.0 

42..7 

61.3 

74.0 

76.5 

78c5 

63.4 

63.9 

M?..y 

78.0 

33.1 

45.8 

72.1 

71.4 

83.6 

82.5 

56.4 

65.3 

Jmie 

76.7 

37.3 

56.7 

69.0 

72.2 

89.3 

86.7 

48.5 

67.0 

Julv 

88.2 

44.2 

60.1 

80.2 

85.3 

93.9 

95.6 

74.9 

77.8 

Auf^uet 

97.6 

60.4 

76.8 

87.1 

101.2 

106.4 

102.9 

87.2 

89.9 

September 

100.5 

79.0 

86.4 

75.9 

97.2 

90.8 

81.8 

95.0 

88.3 

October 

73.8 

70.9 

77.8 

63.0 

78.1 

72.5 

75.4 

78.0 

73.4 

Kcveii'ber 

61o9 

57.8 

65.7 

65.8 

77.7 

81.0 

72.2 

70.1 

69.0 

DooTbor 

GO, 7 

55.5 

61.0 

73.8 

91.0 

98.1 

76.8 

75.3 

74.0 

Annual  Average 

82o5 

54.5 

59.5 

71.0 

82.0 

88.7 

89.3 

74.4 

75.2 

Source: 


¥ 


Division  of  Employment  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.. 
The  employment  index  for  each  of  the  first  six  months:  83.9,  85.7,  82.8, 

80..8.  76.6,  79,8;'  the  corre8T30iiding  payroll  index  was  79.7,  82.2,  71.2, 

55.7,  64.3;  74.7.   "       -    »      '       • 
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a/ 

Table  C«  —  Hat  Industry     :  Percentage  Distribution  of 
Products  in  the  United  States,  by  Indi^/idual  Branch  of 

Industry,  1957 


Type  of  Product 


Total  hat  industry 

I^\Lr-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies 
New  hats  finished,  total 

Manufactui^ed  complete  in  plant: 
Men's,  women's  and  boys' 
fen's  stiff 
Fini3hed  from  bodies  purchased  olsevrhere: 

Men's  and  boys'    soft 
Men's  stiff 
New  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough  made  for 
sale  as  such,  total 

For  men's  and  toys'   soi't  hats 
For  women's  and  cliildren's  hats 
Discarded  hats  reclaiined 


Wool-felt  hat  bodies  and  hats,   total 

Hat  bodies,   carded     for  sale  as  such,   total 

Men's  end  boys' 

Women's  and  children's 
Finished  hats,  total 

Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  children' 


s 


Straw  hats,  total 

Men's  finished  hats  cf  strav:,  palm  lerf,   etc.,     total 

Sevved-braid  hats,   total 

lianufactured  complete  in  plfJit,    strav; 
Finished  from  purchased  shells,  total 
Straw 
Other 
¥foven-body  hats  (except  harvest),   total 

Straw 
Pa]jii-leaf 
Other 
Women's  firJ-shed  hats  of  straw,   palm-leaf,  etc.,   total 

Sewed-braid  hats 

Woven-body  hats  (except  harvest) 
HarvevSt  hats,  total 
Men's 
Women's 
Children ' s 


Silk  and  opera  hats 
Other  hats 


Source;     Computed  from  Table  Zm 


Percent  of  total 
Quantity         Value 


b/ 


100.0 

45.^ 

18.8 

6.9 

6.8 

0.1 

11.9 

11.8 

0.1 

S4.1 

IS. 3 

11.8 

0.3 


c/ 


50.7 

ze.6 

3.0 

23«6 

4.1 

3.2 
0.9 


23.3 
9.6 
5.7 
3.9 
1.8 
1.4 
0.4 

CC     O 
%J  m*-' 

2.5 
0.2 
1.2 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
13.2 
8.1 
2.4 
2.7 


a/ 

2.8 


W 


100^. 

7  O.J 
47.9 

24.4 

24.1 

0.3 
25.4 
23.3 

0.1 

22.6 

11.5 

11.1 

0.2 


c/ 


15.3 
10.3 
5.8 
4.4 
1.4 
1.0 
0.4 
4.5 
5.5 
0.4 
0.8 
0.7 
0.4 
0.3 
2.3 
1.4 
0.4 
0.5 


0.3 

JL.  'N< 


a/ 


Does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  railliner;^^  or  men's  hat  and  cap  materials. 

Includes  a  small  number  of  men's  w^'tiff  hats. 

Includes  data  for  a  small  number  of  liats  other  than  straw,  to  avoid  disclooinr;;, 

exactly  or  approximately,  production  of  indi.vidual  establislim.ents. 

Less  than  Obi  of  1  percent. 
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Table  D.  —  Hat  Industry  :   Percentage  Distribution  of  Pur-felt, 
Wool-felt,  and  Straw  Hat  Industry,  Products  by  Kind,  QuGntity, 

and  Vr.l\iej  1057 


Quantity 

Value 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of  hats 

of  hats 

manu- 

maiiU- 

Percent- 

factured 

Type  of 

Percent- 

factured 

Tj-iDO  of 

age  of 

complete 

ha.ts 

age  of 

complete 

hats 

T>TG 

finished 

and  hats 

pro- 

finished 

rjid  hats 

pro- 

of 

hats 

finished 

duced 

hats 

finished 

drcod 

product 

and  hat 

from 

m 

a-iid  hat 

from 

ill 

bodies 

purchased 

percent 

bocx  J.G  s 

purch^'-scd 

porc^iit 

bodies 

bodies 

Fur-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies 

100.0 

100.0 

T'ev.--  hats  finished,  total 

43.5 

100.0 

67.7 

100.0 

llanufactured  complete  in 

plant 

36.7 

liX.O 

51.0 

100.0 

Men's,  Avomen*s  &  boys* 

99.0 

* 

93i8 

Men^s  stiff 

1.0 

1.2 

Finished  from  bodies  pur- 

chased elsevfhere 

100.0 

49.0 

100.0 

Men's  and  boys'    soft 

99.6 

• 

99.5 

Men's  stiff 

0.4 

* 

0.5 

Nevr  hat  bodies  and  hats  in 

the  rough,  made  for  sale 

as  siich,  total 

55.7 

100.0 

51.9 

100.0 

For  men '  s  k  boys '    soft  Itit • 

.  • 

,]yfel.l 

•    ^-vsi.o 

For  v'omcn's  -^  children's 

hats 

48.9 

49.0 

Discarded  hats  reclaiiaed 

O.P 

0.4 

• 

Wool-felt  hat  bodies  L  hc-ts. 

total 

.100.0 

100.0 

Hat  bodies,   carded  for 

sale  as  such,   total 

86.7 

100.0 

72.2 

100.0 

Men's  c;:  boys' 

11.3 

14.9 

Women's  k  children's 

88.7 

. 

85.1 

Finished  hats,   total 

1?^.3 

100.0 

27.8 

100.0 

Men's  Iz  boys' 

79.3 

76.4 

Women's  tz  children's 

20.7 

2o.6 

Straw  hats,   total 

100.0 

100.0 

Men's  finished  hats  of 

• 

strav;,  palm  leaf,  etc.. 

total 

41.1 

77.6 

Sewed  braid  hats,  total 

100.0 

* 

100.0 

, 

Majaufactured  complete 

in  plant,    rtrcv/ 

^/69.1 

m 
f 

,i:'7G.i 

Finished  from  pur- 

chased shells, total 

30.9 

23-.  9 

Woven-body  hats   (except 

harvest),  total 

100.0 

100.0 

Strav: 

65.2 

73.3 

Palm-leaJT 

4.1 

9.1 

Other 

30.7 

17.6 

Women's  finished  hats  of 

straw,  palm-leaf,  etc.. 

total 

2.1 

100.0 

5.1 

100.0 

Sewed-braid  hats 

• 

72.0 

56.5 

Woven-body  hats   (except 

harvest) 

28.0 

45.7 

Harvest  hats,  total 

56.8 

100.0 

17.3 

100.0 

Men's 

61.4 

62.5 

Women's 

18.3 

16.^ 

Children ' s 

20.3 

1 

:^0.e 

r^ia^ce:     Computed  from  Table  2. 

zj    Does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery,  or  men's  hat.-^  and  cap  materials, 
b/     Includes  a  sm.aJ.1  n'oinber  of  men's  stiff  hats. 

c/     Includes  data  for  a  small  number*  of  hats  other  than  stra^..--,   to  avoid  disclosing, 
exactly  or  approximately,  production  of  individual  establislimcnts. 
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Table  B.  -  Hat  Industry  (Related)^':  Summary  of  Number  of  Establishments, 
ll?age  Earners,  Wages,  Cost  of  Materials,  Value  of  Product,  and 
Varue  Added  by  Manufacture,  by  States:  1935  and  1937. 

(1937  STATE  DATA  PRELIIvlIN/J^Y  MTD   NOT  COIVIPARABLE  WITH  1935.) 


United  States 


California 

Connecticut 

Ill-incis 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nev;  Jersey 

New  York 

PerncvlvaniaS: 

Texas 

Other  States 


Number  of 
E  st  ab  1  i  shment  s 


1935 


302 


7 

49 

9 

12 
32 

145 

16 

5 

2al/ 


1937 


Number  of  Wage  Earners 
(Average  for  the  Year) 


1955 


270 


7 

49 

5 

8 

11 

30 

110 

4 

6 

40£/ 


23,066 


1937 


'194 

7,557 

211 

y 

'844 
2,618 

3,875 
4,016, 
262 

3,489 


26,432 


63 

7,942 

204 

647 

'746 

2;299 

3;  942 

1,510 

-129 

7,951 


r, 


l¥ages 


1935 


§24,199,766 


'176,545 

9,021,247 

167,103 

761,605 

2;677;685 

4;068,592 

3,999,549 

'118,194 

3,209,248 


1937 


$26,264,87 

^^,31 
9,358,76 
170,97 
541,30 
'704,64. 
2,297,43 
3,905,44^ 
1,252,67' 
-  98,38( 

7,861,94( 


1 


Cost  of  Materials  £/ 


Value  of  Products 


-v 


1930 


10!? 


»<". 


1C?35 


Unitca  Sta':3S  j$4B,613,  i45Uie0,c03,574}  ;i^93,065,191 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Massuchuretts 

Missouri 

Nev;  Jersey 

Nev;  Yoric     . 

PennsylvaniaS; 

Texas 

Other  States 


468,>"i07 

13,607:075 

450,939 

b/ 

2;388,704 

6,18-x,101 

12,948;212 

6,325,894 

397,683 

5,842,030 


19^, ^^6 

17,839, 7b'3 

'333,811 

1,527,648 

2,432,123 

6^695,419 

14;031,434 

3,233;042 

-411^602 

13,811,456 


766,954 

27,912,977 

801,212 

■     V 

4,138,087 

10,904,128 

21,645,421 

14,164,943 

'890^837 

11,840,582 


1937 


Value  Added  by 
Manufacture 


1955 


4111,085,053  $44,451,746 


■f 
■359,844. 

34,199,170 

'876,603 

2;607,420 

4,187,425 

10,753,786 

25,019,010 

5,680,022 

'645,185 

28,756,588 


'298,147 

14,305;902 

350,273 

-     V 

i;749,383 
4;720,027 
8,697,209 
7,859,049 
'493,204 

5,998,552 


1937 


s^50,576,47f 


"167, 59>- 
16,359,37' 

'542,79: 
1,079,77: 
1,755,30. 
4,058,36' 
8,987,57= 
2,446,98 

'233^58 

14,945,13 


Source;      U.   S.   Bureau  of  the   Census,    Cersus  of  Manufactures 

a/Includes   fur-felt,  wool-felt,  men* s   straw  hats,    and  men* s  hat   and   cap  materials, 

"^  bat  does  not   include  cloth  hats  and  millinery. 

b/Macsachusetts  not  listed   separately  in  1935  but   included  in  other   states. 

c/Data  for  1937  only  for  v/ooi-felt  hat  bodies  ;  therefore,    1935  vjid  1937  not 
comparable. 

d/Florida,    1   establishment;   Georgin,    1;    Indiana,    1;   Mf?,ryland,   4;   Massachusetts,    15; 
Minnesota,   2;   Ohio,    3:   Tennessee,    1;  Virginia,   1;  Wiishington,    1. 

e/No  data  available   on  the   states  and  the  nunbor  of  establishments  per   state   in- 
cluded in  this   item. 

f/As  the  products   of  the   "Hat   e.nd  Crp  Materials"    industry  arc   used  to   some  extent 
as  materials' in  the   other   industries   in  this   group,  the  cost   of  materials  and 
value  of  products  for  the  related- industry  group   include   some  di;q3lication,  the 
ex'\ct  conoimt  of  which  cannot  bo  determined. 


V. 
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]>able  F.  -  Hat  Industry  2/ :     Percentage  Distribution,  by 
Geographis  DivicionwS,   P'lstabli clime nts,  I'Jage  i^arners, 

vjid.  Viilue   of  Product 


Division 


New  England 


I.tirl  die  Atlantic 


East  North  Central 


West  North  Central 


South  Atlantic 


Other  2/ 


To-^al   - 


Establish- 
ments 


21 
54 
4 
5 
2 
4 


! 


100 


Wage 
Earners 


PERCENT 


40 

45 

3 

5 


i 


100 


Value 
Product 


36 

60 

:.3 

5 

3 

3 


100 


Sour 03:      Census   cf  Ku:?.ux''rctur3S,   1937. 

^""llon^s  hats,   i.ll  hat  bodies  and  hatters'    fui-s,   excluJing  cloth 

hats  I'Jid  caps  rjid  millLnerj''. 
b/     Required  a  minor  dcf^ree  of  estimating  because  Census  data  did  not 
""       identify  all   stcte^. 
c/     East  South  Central,   Vicst  South  Central,  Moimtain  and  Pacific. 
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Table  /J.  —  Fur -Felt  Hat  Industry:  Number  of  Establishments,  Value  of  Product, 
V/ages  and  Number  of  VJage  Earners,  By  States,  1929,  1931  and  1937 


States 


NUiiiber 

of 

Establishments 


United  States 
California 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Nev/  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 
Otlier  States 


United  States 
California 
Connecticut 
Missouri 
Nev/  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Other  States 


United  States 
California 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Kiosouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Texas 

Other  States 
c/ 


159 
6 

36 
U 
U 

20 

44 
5 

40 


138 

5 

36 

4 

16 
71 

24 


140 
7 

30 
5 
6 

22 

42 
6 

22 


Value  of  Product 


Amo'>mt 


[Percent  of 
I  Total  Value 

1929 


'."/ages 


0102,004,165 

650,335 

.  39,944,172 

1,245,792 

2,254,U9 

10,245,352 

21,840,526 

•535i338 

25,287,701 


I 


100.0 

0.6 

39.2 

1.2 

2,2 

10.1 

0.5 
2A.3 

1931 


159,615,949 
•334,372 

25,768,649 

1,072,558 

6,454,875 

11,867,064 

10,404,896 

3,713,535 


,166,774,546 

100.0 

359,344 

0.5 

28,458,385 

42.6 

2,275,559 

3.4 

1,578,539 

2.4 

7,055,238 

10.6 

11,418,317 

17.1 

645,185 

1.0 

U,  982, 979 

22.4 

100.0 

0.6 

43.2 

1.8 

10.8 

19.9 

17.5 

6.2 

1937 


$22,502,542 

100,458 

8,467,429 

227,548 

270,366 

2,371,075 

4,016,339 

•105,163 

6,944,164 


$16,538,201 

64 i  306 

7,520,836 

•211,409 

1,864,885 

2,660,009 

3,618,463 

598,293 


Number  of 
Y^age  Earners 

(Average 
for  the  Year") 


$17,704,711 

73,317 

8, 472',  018 

397^936 

•  280, 398 

1,705,641 

2,319,907 

98,380 

4,357,114 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures. 


16,539 

72 

6,078 

241 

■283 

1,666 

2,573 
66 

5,560 


14,084 

•  43 

5,649 

205 

1,437 
2,128 

3,857 
705 


1 


5,926 

63 

6,936 

469 

337 

1,652 

2,184 

129 

4,156 


V.'est  Virginia,  1. 

b/  Illinois,  3  establishments;  Indiana,  1;  Iowa,  1;  Kentnclc;^-,  1;  Louisiana,  1; 
■  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  5:  Minnesota,  2:  Nebraska,  1;  Ohio,  2;  Tennessee,  } 
Texas,  2;  Virginia,  1;  Washington,  1;  West  Virginia,  1. 

c/  !Io  data  available  on  the  states  and  the  number  of  establishments  per  state 
included  in  this  item. 
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Table  B  -  Men's  Straw  Hat  Industry:  Number  of  Establishments.  Va]up  of  ProAx^t 
Wages  and  Number  of  Wage  Earners,  By  States,  I929,  1931,  and  1^37' 


States 


Number 
of 

SstabliGhnents 


Value  of  Product 


ilmount 


United  States 
Missouri 
New  o'ersey 
Nev;  York 
Other  States  a 


United  States 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New 

New  York 

Other  States  hj 


Jersey 


United  St it e 3 
IllinoiG 

Massachusetts 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Other  States  c/ 


I 


50 
7 

15 


50 

3 
6 

7 
6 

22 
6 


kl 
5 
3 
5 
3 

25 
6 


S18>73B,99^ 
3,813,i!.26 

1,U2',0U 
8,161,453 
5,622,071 


$13,392,102 

2,557;369 
1,531,7/.B 

2,8U,3U 

1,362,254 

5,080,657 

545,730 


^vi3,622,004 
876,603 

-33i,?::6i 

2,608,886 


'A.I 

C»  J. 


•59 
55/^25,092 

3,781,A27 


Percent  o.C  i 
[Total  Value! 


Number  of 
Wasfe  Earners 

■      ■  .•  V    ■",•;) '■"'^   for 


1222. 


100.0 

20.  A 

6.1 

43.5 
30.0 

1931 


ICO.C 

18.4 
11.0 

20.3 
9.6 

36.6 
3.9 

1937 

100.0 

6.4 

2.4 

19.2 

4.4 
39.8 
27.8 


T 


;i3,687,570 

583,  '•:05 

■240,887 

1,630,468 

1,232,410  ! 


B2,7S-i,00'? 
650,281 
361, 367 

425,391 
320,726 
912,101 
94, Ul  I 


r 


-2,691,994 
170, 977 

U3,373 

424 i 244 
176,276 
783,636 
^93,488 


3, 380 

541 

231 

1,210 

1,398 


2,823 
708 
409 
508 
342 

695 
161 


3,0.?4 
2C4 
178 
408 
181 
•852 

1,201 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Censut  of  LrmL-ac^tnro.^. 

^  'W'ota  \!lSo^'''"^'''  I'-'ssacliusetts,  4;  Puru^sylvania,  1;  Illinois,  2; 
....LiiTK.wOi/c,  1;  unio,  1:  Texis,  3.  ^  ^   > 

b/ Clifornia,  1  establishment t  IJlinoi.,  2:  O.hio,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1,  Te.xas,  1. 
^'  inclS^d^f  t;;S\t;nf '  ^''^'^^  ""'  ''^^  '^''^'   °^  ostablichmonts  nor  state 


r 


J 
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Table  I.  --  Men^s  Hat  and  Cap  M.tei^als  Industry:  N^^bcr  ^^ ^llf""]^^^^^ 
Value  of  Product,  Wages  rnd  Number  of  V.age  Earners,  By  states,  1929,  1931  ^-^^i  l^^( 


States 


Number 

of 

Establishments 


United  States 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Other  States  a/ 


United  States 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
New  Joi-sey 
New  York 
Other  States  b/ 


United  States 
Connecticut 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Other  States  c/ 


112 

19 
5 

8 

6 


95 
IB 

5 

6 
62 

4 


69 

19 
5 

U3 
2 


Value  of  Product 

_ — 


AiiiOUilt 


Percent  of 
Total  Valud 


$25,030,943 

9,099,969 

191,976 

3,029,730 

12,391,071 

31B,197 


§11,010,159 

3,S30,794i 

■  117 ',921 

1,B39,222 

5,120,C40 

101, 3B2 


$15,215,743 

5,740, 2B5 

3,100,413 
6,175,o01 

199,449 


122i 


100.0 

36.3 

0.8 

12.1 

49.5 

1.3 


100'. 0 

34.  B 

1.1 

16*.  7 

46.5 

0.9 


1937 


lOC'.O 
37.7 
20.4 
40.6 

1.3 


Vv'r,ges 


Nariber  of 
V/af^e  Earners 
(Average 
j  for  the  Year! 


?,2,e75,7W 

1,071,859 

62,853 

'295,443  I 

1,386,972 

58,591 


;2, 077, 277 

790,989 

39,169 

347^996 

855,377 
43,746 


$2,153,977 

886,744 

415^515 

801,897 

49,821 


Source:     U.   S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Ccms]XLJ>Llll^iiI^^ 


2,564 
886 

55 

422 

1,132 
69 


1,935 
662 

42 
394 
794 

43 


2,444 

1,006 

466 

906 

66 


a/  Massachusetts,   3  establishments;  iP-^nnsylvania,    3. 
b/  Massachusetts,   2  establishments;   Pennsylvania,   2. 

c/  No  d.ta  available  on  the  states  and  the  number  of  est.blishir.ents  per  state 
included  in  this  item. 
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lable  J 


Month 


Kat  Industry  ^ \     V.age   Earners,  by  Uonths,  for  the  Related-Industr;^-  Group  and  for  the 
Individual  Industries  in  the  Group,  1929,  1935,  and  1937 


Related  Industry  Group 
1929 


Average 
for  year!k/ 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


2A,511 
24,974 
25,407 
25,565 


1921 


23,033 

22,053 
22,789 
23,723 


1937 


25,254  23,924 


24,987 

24,513 
23,426 

23,111 
23,842 

24,344 
24,395 
24,310 


23,249 
22,888 

22,459 
23,126 

23,834 
22,850 

22,713 
23,384 


25,432 

25,896 
26,872 

27,451 
27,501 

26,263 
25,933 
24,640 
24,744 
24,575 
24,149 
23,016 
24,130 


T 


Fur-felt 


1929 


16,539 

16,555 
15,786 
16,516 
16,229 
16,102 
I6,i;il 

16,739 
16,811 

16,749 

16,654 

16,524 

16,393 


2321 


1937 


^.^ 


14,71s 

13,845 


15,926 
15,710 


14,136  16,154 


14,377 

14,123 
14,010 

14,330 

15,097 
15,678 
15,57s 

15,175 
15,088 

15,175 


16,384 
16,237 
15,627 
16,034 
16,126 
16,338 
16,089 
15,514 
15,080 

15,819 


1929  I 


V.'ool-felt 
'  1935  I 


2,  v^/^S 

1,830 

1,732 
2,056 
2,203 

2,284 
2,369 
2,030 
2,252 

2,243 

1,999 
1,717 
1,577 


3,006 
2,301 
2,479 
2,809 
3,257 
3,097 
3,320 
3,217 
3,676 

4,135 
2,896 

2,379 
2,505 


1221 


4,038 
3,908 

4,135 
4,389 
4,651 
4,403 
4,493 

4,304 
4,547 

4,255 
3,506 

2,764 

3,045 


Strew  Hats, 
Hen'  s 
1Q2Q  I  1935  1  1937 


3,380 

3,951 
4,080 

4,100 
4,U5 
3,960 
3,192 
2,13s 

1,543 
2,348 

3,203 
3,805 
4,090 


2,373 
3,5S0 
3,772 
4.091 
4,173 
3,776 

2,849 
1,757 
1,235 
1,486 

2,173 
2,570 

3,018 


3,024 

3,713 
3,880 

4,048 
3,975 
3,621 

2,885 
1,723 
1,469 
1,891 
2,781 

3,077 
3,220 


Hat  and  Cap 

Materials, 

Men's 


1929 


2,564 

2,638 

2,759 

2,893 
2,677 
2,641 

2,541 
2,519 


1935  ,   1937 


2,486 


2,444 


2,329  j 2,565 


2,402 
2,446 
2,371 
2,366 

2,389 
2,388 


2,505  I  2,537 


2,502 
2,488 

2,349 
2,250 


2,635 
2,606 


2,676 


I 


2,653 
2,630 

2,638 

2,612 

2,521 

2,487 
2,390 
2,340 
2,348 
2,095 


2,686    2,046 


Source:  Census  of  Manufactures.  „  .   .     •,  «•  •  v.-   _^  i,„jj-^  ^.^a^ 

TT^es   not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery.  The  fur-felt  and  wool-felt  branches  include  body  maiufactunng  and  fai^xshlng  of  bodies  usde 

^     in  the  same  establishments. 

i  b/  The  1935  averages  are  derived  from  figures  of  the  12  months  of  the  calendar  year  and  differ  ^^^^^J^^^^^^^^  ^S-^ 

where  in  the  1935  Census  imports,  the  latter  averages  are  given  as  follovrs:  Related-industry,  23,066  wage  earners;  far-felt,  U,6b0, 

7fool-felt,  3,005 J  men's  straw  hats,  2,918;  and  men's  hat  and  cap  materials,  2,483. 


I 

I 
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Table 


E  ^  Hat  Industry  a/:  Distribution  of  Manufactur- 
ers Sales,  Number  of  Plaints,  and  distribution 
■E:q)«?.naes,  1935 


(V-ilue.^  Expressed  in  'rhouscLids) 


Channels  of  Primary 
Distribution 


Total  Iv[2^_3alG5.  for  Indus tn" 
Total  Numbvir  of  Plmits 


Fur-Felt 
Hat  Eodie 
and  Hats 
(b) 


To  ovTn  wholes-J.e  branches 
Percent  of  total  sales 
Number  of  i^lants  selling 


To  industrial  njid   other 
(e  users 
Percent  of  total  sales 
Ilumber  of  nlants  selling 


To  vrholes.-^lers  ^,nd  jobbers 
Percent  of  total  sales 
Number  of  plants  selliiif: 

To  ov:n  retail  stores 
Percent  of  total  sales 
Number  of  nlants  selling 


(f)£^5.458 


To  retailers  (including  chair 

stores) 

Percent  of  total  s'llos 
Number  of  plants  selling 

To  household  consumers 
Percent  of  total  sales 
Number  of  plants  selling 


Total  Distributed  Sales 


Trinsfer  to  other  plants  in 

sfune  organization 

Percent  of  total  sal^s 
Number  of  plants  se]-linrT 


Sales  negotiated  throufji 
agents,  brokers,   ?Jid  com- 
mission houses :  ( Incl  •    -^.bovc;) 
Percent  of  totnl  sales 
Number  of  nlants  using 


Distribution  lixpensc  s  of 
Plants  Reporting  in  Full 
Numbc-r  of  plants  reportin.^ 
Total  net  sales 
Total  e>5)enses 

Percent  of  net  sales 

Payroll 

Other  exr;enses    


Totcu.  Reported  Distribution 
Employees  'Jid  Payroll 

Number  of  plants  reporting 

Total  employees 


\!ale 


Female 
Tota].  P:i?'roll 


.u^ 


FOR  COMPARISON 

Percent  of  Distributed 
Sr.loE  to: 

O'.'Ti  wholesale  br-\nchos 
Industrial  users 
'Mioltsalcrt-  and  jobbers 
Ovm  retail  stores 
Retail":^  rs 
Household  consumers 


$1,104 
2.0 


?>3,A19 

6.2 
■    12 


^>19,160 

3A.5 

,.11 


$1,181 

2.1 

11 


;:.r;9,706 


;>3.6 
21 


563 

0.1 
6 


^^AJ^Jl 


$325 

1.5 
L 


$2,111 
3.8 

U. 


'  70 

(p)  536 ',120 

•13,321 

10.6 
$1^888 
31.933 


110 
769 
654 

-115 


Tfool-r-elt 
Hat  Bodies 
and  Hats 
(c) 


(cO  $11.37  A 

14. 


straw  H'  ts, 
Men'  3 

(d) 


1 


1935    1929 


2.0 

6.3 

35.1 

54.3 
0.1 


5.3 

5.5 
31.A 

4.1 
53.5 

0.2 


_I]£^ 


h)  $9.635 
k)   38 


54,131 
36.7 


,423 
47.7 

8 


*^'1,770 
15.6 


j&JL^4. 


(n) 


.«i.210 

$19 

9.1 

59 


4 
5 
4 


3-935    1929 


36.7 
47.7 

15.6 


o 

H  C 

,q  o 

i3  .H 

U  -P 

r!  ri 

&g 

o  o 

o  ^ 

c 

O  -H 


s 


53,507 
36.4 


M^ 


$6,123 

63.6 

21., 


59.635 


5357 

3.7 

3 


-  17 

55,>77 
?^21 

11.6 
5369 

5252 


27 

418 

402 

16 

l3)j:68i 


Hat  and  Cap 
Material 
ileii'  s 
(e) 


(1)513.-^29. 


36.4 
63.6 


O    fc4 

^  s 

&  o 

O    ''H 

O 

2; 


512,074 
91.3 
'  64 


51,155 

3.7 

23 


(m) 


513.229 


(o) 


-    28 

57,830 

5585 

7.4 
5306 

5279 


58 
222 
162 

60 
(t)  5358 


1935     1929       1935     1929 


91.3 

8.7 


39.6 

10.4 


Source:  Bureau- of  the 'Census,  "Census  of  Business-Distribution  of  Manufacturers' 

Sales",  April,  1937,  ''p.  58--65. 

TOOTNOTKS:     Sf>e  next  page. 
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Footnotes  for  Table  K. 


(a 

(b 

(c 

(d 

(e 

(f 

(g 
(h 

(i 

(j 
(k 

(1 
(m 

(n 
(o 

(P 
(q 

(r 


(t 


Does  not  include  cloth  hats  and  millinery, 

Tho  Census  of  Manufactures  reports  a  preliminary  value  of  products  for 

tMs  industry  of  $55,907,000  in  1935. 

The  Census  of  Manufactures  reports  a  preliminary  value  of  products  for 

this  industry  of  $11,185,000  in  1935. 

The  Census  of  Manufactures  reports  a  preliminary  value  of  products  for 

this  industry  of  $12,569,000  in  1936, 

The  Census  of  Manufactures  reports  a  preliminary  value  :f  products  for 

this  industry  of  $13,604,000  in  1935. 

Includes  $1,034,000  purchased  nercliandise  sold  without  processing  and 

$512,000  received  for  processing,  materials  owned  by  others. 

Includes  $35,000  purchased  merchandise  sold  without  processing. 

Includes  $76,000  purchased  merchandise  sold  without  processing  and 

$37,000  received  for  processing  materials  owned  by  others. 

Includes  $431,000  purchased  merchandise  sold  without  processing  and     ^ 

$8G,000  received  for  processin,;;;  materials  o-vmod  by  others. 

There  vj-ere  also  5  plants  which  made  no  sales  but  received  $288, 000  for 

processing  materials  owned  by  others. 

There  were  also  12  plants  which  made  no  salr s  but  received  $2,624,000  for 

processing  materials  ovmed  by  others. 

There  were  also  6  plants  which  made  no  sales  but  received  $171,000  for 

processing  materials  owned  by  others. 

Sales  to  retailers  and  sale^3  not  r.llocated  to  usual  channels  combined 

with  sales  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual 

operations. 

Sales  negotiated  through  agents,  brok::rs,  and  commission  housos  omitted 

to  avoid  disclosuro  of  individual  operations. 

Sales  negotiated  througli  agonts,  brokers,  and  commission  houses  omitted 

to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations. 

Includes  $127,000  transferred  to  other  plants  in  own  organizations  by 

2  plants,  excluded  in  computing  expexise  ratio. 

Includes  176  full-time  and  part-time  officers  and  employees,  receiving 

$382,000,  who  v/ore  reported  to  tho  Census  of  Manufactures  as  engaged  in 

production. 

Includes  4  full-time  and  part-time  officers  and  employees,  receiving 

$4,000,  who  v/erc  reported  to  tho  Census  of  Manufactures  as  engaged  in 

production. 

Includes  39  full-time  and  part-time  officers  and  employees,  receiving 

$103,000,  who  vz-oro  reported  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  as  engaged 

in  production. 

Includes  139  full-time  and  part-time  officers  and  employees,  receiving 

$236,000,  who  were  reported  to  tho  Census  of  Manufactures  as  engaged 

in  production. 
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Tabic  AA.-  Hats,   Hat  Bodies,  and  Braids:      Imports  for  Consumption 

in  the  United  States,   1938 


Typo 


Numbor 


Vj 


aluo  £/ 


Fur- felt  hats  and  hat  bodies 
For  men  and  boys  h/ 
For  women  and  girls  2J 


Hat  bodies  of  wool-felt 


Hats   of  wool-felt 


d/ 


Hats  of  straw,  grass,  fiber,  etc.  ^' 
Harvest  hats,  loss  than  $3  a  dozen 
Hat  bodies  (not  blocked  or  trimmed) 

Paper 

Other 
Yoddo 

Blocked  or  trimned 

# 

Sev/od 


103,294 

%  ZZl ,M1 

399,703 

380,641 

^ 

1,798,853 

> 

2,937 

25,880,556 

4,070,102 

12,796,548 

347,808 

8,667,265 

2,491,265 

4,018,716 

911,030 

1,229 

794 

7,464 

15,186 

19,163 

19,629 

Braids,  and  willow  sheets  rt^d  squares 
not  containing  rayon 


3  rji( 

21 


630,668 


Source  I     Foreign  Coimnerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

2J    Foreign  value 

b/    Mostly  firishod  hats 

c/     Mostly  hat  bodies 

d/    l'?ostly  for  millinf^ry 

eV    For  both  the  hat   end  the  millinery  industries.      Includes 
370,171  h^ts   (val^Jjed  at  $284,490)   from  the  Philippine 
Islands.      Those  hats,    imported  duty  free,   appear  in  the 
total  only. 

1/     2,083,031  lbs. 

£/     465   lbs. 
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Tabic  BB  -Fur-Felt  Hats  for  Lion  and  Boys  sJ.      Inports  for  Consumption 
In  the  United  States  fror.  Principal  Sources,  1935-1937 


r— . — — 

Number 

Value  hj 

/ 

Inpjrtod  fron 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1955 

1936 

1937 

Italy 

70,927 

77,769 

101,964 

$181,483 

$138,569 

$229,123 

Bclgiuin 

8,990 

12,166 

22,202 

13,958 

17,734 

34,031 

C  z  0  0 1  iO  s  1 0  vakia 

12,074 

4,017 

14,597 

13,346 

6,158 

31,764 

Franco 

6,202 

7,292 

10,304 

15,739 

18,118 

26,700 

United  Kingdon 

9,766 

9,776 

8,038 

30,715 

33,777 

26,212 

Other 

2,175 

837 

1,676 

2,016 

1,994 

3,095 

Total 

110,194 

I   111,857 

1 

158,781 

257,257 

260,350 

350,925 

Source;       Foroi 

.gn  Cor.iinerc 

■    r.iid.  Navigi 

it  ion  of 

th(j  United 

States 

a/  Includes  liat  bodies 
'b/     Foreign  value 
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Table  CC-Fur-Felt  Ha^s  for  Men  and  Boys  a/: 
Imports  for  Connuinption  from  Princi- 
pal Sources,,  By  Value,  1937 


Lnported 
from 


Italy 

Eelfdum 

C  7,  e  cho  'J  lovakia 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Other 

Total 


Value  por  dozen  h/ 


Not 

over 

$6 


Over 

^, 
not 

over 
59 


Over 


9 

not 

over 

$12 


Over 
$12, 
not 
over 

$15 


Over 

$15, 

not 
over 

$13 


Over 
$18, 
not 
over 

$2i^ 


Over 

$24, 

not 

over 

$30 


Over 

$30, 

not 

over 

$48 


Number 


205 
600 


805 


1,524 
lU 

12 


1,680 


36 

2,603 
60 


1,278 
-260 

2,/>39 
'158 


2,699   '4,135     il, 848 


6 

19,205 

80 

'592 

1,766 

-199 


16;  132 

2,837 

361 

•366 

1,107 
-      2 


20,855 


61,891 
160 

325 
345 


CIO 


63,296 


23,846 

#   

7',946 

3;  677 

2,722 

'616 


38,807 


Value  b/  (in  dollars) 


Over 
*48 


'480 

2^,389 
1,760 

'    27 


4,656 


Italy 

32 

'  8 

31 i 422 

134,864 

0 

62,797 

Belgium 

— 

^ 

^ 

* 

28,503 

5,191 

337 

* 

# 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

1,140 

2,598 

1,558 

116 

696 

736 

22^950 

l;970 

United  Kingdom 

41 

93 

50 

'308 

'809 

'655 

'843 

11^739 

11; 669 

France 

— 

m^ 

»-• 

2,9U 

2,461 

1,912 

1,082 

9;  539 

3,942 

Other 

240 

■     9 

* 

'195 

'293 

'  i^ 

'152 

l:,904 

-113 

Total 

281 

1,242 

2,680 

5,005 

32,190 

39,880 

138,019 

J 

]D3,929 

22,699 

Source;     Foi^ign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of   the  United  States 


a/  Includes  hat  bodies, 
b/  Foreign  value. 
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Table  DD  -  F\ir-Felt  Kat  Bodies  and  Trinmed  Hats  for  \Voinen  and 
Girls  S/:      Imports  for  Ccnsumption  in  the  United  States 

from  Principal  Sources.,  1935-1937 


Number 

Value  V 

Imported  from 

1935 

1936 

1937      1 

1935 

1936 

iy5Y 

Ccecho Slovakia 

352,584 

536,657 

545,178 

$346,703 

^527,656 

$477,629 

Austria 

33,336 

37,426 

39,792 

37,087 

35,046 

32,049 

United  Kingdom 

4,645 

12,436 

6,131 

10,959 

26,787 

10,995 

France 

17,808 

62,111 

5,514 

32,910 

80,998 

8,453 

Other 

85,896 

27,337 

24,502 

59,813 

32,193 

20,992 

Total 

494,269 

675,967 

621,117 

487,472 

702,660 

550,118 

Source:      Forei2:n  Cormier o( 

9  and  Ncvig 

ation  of 

the  United  States. 

a/           Mostly 
\i^            Foreign 

hat  bodi< 
1  value. 

3o. 
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Table  EE  -y   Fur-Felt  Hat  Bodies  and  Triinned  Huts  for  Wonien  and 
Girls  £/:   Imports  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  Principal  Sources,  by  Value  Classification,  1937 


Value  PC 


)r   dozen  ^ 


Ii'iportod 
Fron 


Czechoslovakia 

Austria 
United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Germany 

Other 


Total 


Number 


2,160  300,788 
51,901 


60 


752 


150 


9,2G5 
932 
6,152 
1,500 
1,904 
264 


176,498 
2,681 


10 
272 

1,677 
671 


54,069 

3,644 

134 

410 
266 


Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

Frcjico 

Italy 

Belgium 

Germany 

Other 


Total 


3,122  1351,706 
J. I 


6,783 

1,158 

76 

1,505 

216 

1,511 

5 


2,668 

302 

4,875 

mm 

1,871 

14 

288 

129 


212 

46 

1,046 

786 
468 


1,054;        185 

499  I  21 

2,925!        748 


864 


183,809  58,523 


11,252 


791 


1,696 

13 

1 

6 


10,147     2,558 


6,133     2,667 


1,076  l2k:3,610  1173,667 


h/ 
Value  (in  dollar  s)JSr 


23 


364 


20 


22,997 


1,483  p50,719 

J 


|L78,337  b9,591   16,329  p,876 


5,783      19,689  28,451 


Source;        Foreign   Cornrr^rce   and  i^ a vi Ration  of  the  United  State s • 

a/     Mostly  hat  bodies. 
'b/     Foreign  value. 
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Table  ^.  n/ool-Felt  Hat  Bodies  ^ \     United  States  Imports 
for  Consiiiiiption,  By  Covmtries,  for  Specified 
Years  ,  1939-1938 


Imported  from 


Italy  

Fr-ance  

CzechOwJlovakia  •••• 
Poland  emd  Danzig, . 
Japan 

All  other  countries 
Total  


Italy  

Pr:ince 

Czechoslovakia 
Poland  and  Danzig  . 

Japan  

All  other  countries 
Total   


•  •  •  • 


1929 


I 


2,2Al-,645 
3365860 

113>555 

11,119 

-475 

-67B;862 

3,382,516 


1933 


1935 


.936 


1937 


Quantity'-  in  dozens' 
836-,  576        9237^01        911',  364 


104 J 284 

8-,755 
5,103 

959,936 


96; 830 

10-,  501 

94;635 

225 -,29  3 

-  20-059 

1,370,919 


128^000 

24i575 
127^884 
543i706 

'   4^^-.777 
1,730,306 


6O7-,  842 

57; 866 

5i496 

9  5 -,499 

685",  511 

'     6-.933 

1,459, U7 


4,012-,  321 

668-,  779 
245 ',004 

22,983 
-Q03 

i; 344; 646 
6,294,726 


[L,415;932 

175^180 

19 -,202 

10,299 


•Quantity  in  potinds- 


L,631,890 


1,409 ',776 

l62-,440 

18-,  134 

149,405 

359 ',648 

•   32; 495 
2,131,898 


1, 397 i 857 

210; 233 

33-,  308 

197 i 194 

830; 457 

65;295 

2,739, 8U 


968;098 

102; 354 

8;  348 

'150;596 

1,065; 842 

-  10-256 

2,305,494 


•  •  •  • 


Italy f5;  371;  9  30 

1,202; 122 

485; 547 
35; 898 

'     1;936 

2 -.070-.  499 

9,167,932 


Frarce 

C  z  e  c  ho  s lovakia 

Poland  sjid  Dansig  . 

Japan  

All  other  countries 
Total  


$974;398  Cl,354;y34 


1938  I 


949-,653 

54; 603 
l;OOC 

27; 065 

361; 245 

'     3; 555 

1,397,119 


1,416; 335 
92;96l 

l',744 

42; 875 

523; 37^ 

-     5-.237 

2,083,031 


121; 064 
H;7f'8 

8,635 

'     6; 525 

^1,125,410 


162  ;8^/ 

20',727 

U7ilil 

2Ui  548 

-   25; 827 

1,955,^74 


g;i,3ii;B/:.4 

229  J  B76 

39 i 321 

200',  842 
613 J 826 

'  65;193 
2,460,902 


i 


$1,057;995 

108',  591 

10; 482 

161',  372 

814s 245 
'    10:122 

2,162,807 


$l,285i697 

95',43; 

l;90'i 

40;73; 

369 ',51; 

'     3; 57c 

1,798,85: 


Source: 


Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Uidtod  States  for  all  but  1938; 
1938  from  Schedule  E  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


a/  Mostly  for  millinery. 
b/  Pr33.iminary. 
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Table  GG 


Imported  from 


Frr.ncc 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland  and  Banzig 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Other 

Total 


-T7ool-Felt  Hats  end  Millinerj^  a/:  Imports  for 
Consumption- in  the  United  Staters  from  Princi- 
pell  Sources,  1935-1937 


Number 


1935 


592 


5,A69 

763 

15,158 


1936 


6^5 
4,542 

1,172 

6 


1937 


4,730 
2,530 

* 

1,274 
1,077 


Poijuids 


Va].ue  b/ 


1935 


93 


1,364 
160 


1,33 


23, 3U 


,744 


321 


766  3,199 

716 

504 
480 

].67      286 


1936 


0 
^ 1.. 


,   12,913   ;-^,24/+  5,10 


69 

630 

8I6 

273 

1 


1937 


310 


46 


625 

389 
300 

211 
116 
200 

63 
274 

7B 


1935 


$879 


6,968 

1,336 
3,217 


1936 


2,145  2,256 


450 


'+•> 


v437 


701 

2,482 

1,453 
5 


1937 


234 


12,850 


329 


•;7^,017 
830 

1,434 

* 

1,737 

524 

235 

42 

171 
410 


5,646 


Source:     Foreign  Commerce  and  Na-'.dtr'^t.ion  of  the  United  States 

a/  Blocked  and/or  trlramed;  these  are  mostly  for  men's  wc-ir. 
b/  Foreign  value. 


9,400 
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Table    HH-Hat  Bodies  of  Paper,  Stravf,   rmd  PaLn  Leaf 
(Not  Blocked,   Tr?j.Tied'  or  Sewed)   a/:     Im-  ' 
ports  for  Consuinption,  by  Kind  nrid  Source, 

1937 


Kind  cjid  So^orce 


Paper  -  Total 

Jap  .-^11 

Other 
Straw  -^  Total 

It.aly 

Netherl.ands  Indies 

Japan 

Other 
Fain  leaf  -  Totr-l 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

Other 


Dozens 


?79;OQO 

56B',000 

Hi  000 

363; OOP 

189; 000 

113; 000 

A6;000 

10;  OCX) 

.39;  600 

73; 900 

15,500 
200 


Value 


£i:307;ooo 
i,2B9;ooo 

'  18; 000 

l./.65;Q00 

7 56; 000 

555;^)CO 

123; 000 

31; 000 
625-200 

5745600 

99; 800 
1,500 


Source:  Foreign  Commorcc  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

a/  For  both  the  hat  and  millineiT  industries.  Hirvost  hats  arc  excluded. 
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Table  II  - 


Hats  and  Millinery  of  S'^ra^Y  and  Other  Natural 
Fibers  a/:     Imports  for  Consuinption  in  the 
Uidtcd  States  by  Kind,  1935'-1937 


Kind  and  Source 


Blocked  or  triimed,  not 
sev/ed  -  Total 

Straw 
Italy 
I'rr»jico 

United  Kingdom 
China 
Austria 
Other 

Other  fibers 
France 
Other 

Sewed  •-  Total 

Blocked  or  trimmed  (straw) 
Switzerl'ind 
United  Kingdom 
Austria 
France 
Italy 
Other 


1935 


7 -,647 
7;  ^9? 


2',A06 
li396 
1,U6 


2, 377 


35 
17 

10 > 16 3 


.4.0^3 


2,508 

6 

690 

666 

173 


Not  blocked  or  trimmed  (strawU,7^1 

856 

U5 
353 


Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Other 

Other  sowed  hats  (not  straw) 
Switzerland 

Italy 
Other 


1.^ 


300 
B18 
266 


Number 


1936         i  3.937 


:?-i?4Q 


3;  2^9 

2,189 

536 

270 


SsZltL 


11 
111 

291 

264  c/ 


17^930 


2',748 
2',  406 

l',^5^ 

1,130 

8^6 

klU 
189. 


62 
27 


'j.833 


3S<A.64 
18:^20/^ 


•> 


'5P0 

252 

503 
427 

73 

* 

10;  322 


I 


4',607 
A,3A0 

463 

Al> 

497 

3;  775. 
2,992 

424 
359 


.2;  160 

3',909 
1,008 

539 
406 
182 

9:428 


5S387 

2,495 

837 

446 

263 

10; 832 


6-,3o7 

4,224 

241 


Vcilue  b/ 


10.727 


10; 234 

3',  269 
3;909 
1,786 


1,270 
493 


lt214_ 


8;650 


446 
47 


l-,579 

6,249 

355 

~1 

406 


170; 


/,60 
26/f 


__^_j^2_  20^845 


10.455 


4,080 

'  93 

5,678 

546 

58 

2.298 


5..^2_ 


765 
260 

349 
756 
168 

JZZi 


3;  039 

4,723 
568 

371 

185 


1935      I  1936  1937 


1. 


241 

454 

84 


IlAil 


1,732 
260 

225 


J — 


Source:     Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  St-.tes 

^  Mostly  for  men's  wear;  does  not  include  harvest  hats. 

b/  Foreign  vrluo.  .^ 

c/  Included  254  hats  from  Italy  'vr-liicd  at  ^J-SIJ. 


17j  610  _ 


161211 


2^538 

10',  805 

2,260 

65 
902 

231 

622- 

672 

27 
26 < 851 


'  258 

3,934 
'623 

4,545 

182 


8:886 


ii;49i 

l',214 
4',  148 

l-,047 

4,640 

381 

61 

9;  269. 
3',  547 
3;  664 
1,582 

317 
159 

6;  091 

3;  841 

1,858 

392 
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Table  JJ  -  Harvest' E.its  a/:      LnportG   ?nr  ConGunption  In  The  United 

States  FroTTi  Prin'^ipr-l  Sources,    1955  -  1957 


i              h/ 
N^jcr.her                     Valno  ^^ 

■irce 

1955 

1956 

• 

1957 

1935 

1936 

1957 

I^et  her  lands  Indies 

i, 730,580 

7,930,525 

11,514,864 

eil9,591 

;?135,581 

§175,442 

^•exico 

uS  460, 956 

4,257,510 

5,956,865 

95,728 

118,076 

116,538 

China 

855,647 

1,531,314 

1,524,194 

18,814 

21,395 

20,080 

Netherlands  ^.Test 

156,190 

?!55,376 

34'-,2J^0 

9  7  OC'O 

52,265 

53,561 

Indie  r, 

Other 

o6,?80 

104,921 

9  r^  7  r? 

10,385 

4,b08 

Tot-.l 

Li,?57,9'23 

14,090,599 

1 

17,:'-Or.,0G4 

? 2 60, 374 
1 

;;318,502 

$570,179 

1 

Source:      Foreirn  Cor:-iorce   ;-r»d  Tvavif;::ation  of  tlie    iirited  States. 

a/  ^faluod   at  lors  than  ^:.7.0Q  ;-  -  ^ozon.      Practically  all  unfinished;    for  :Aon, 
"^    women,    ?-nd  children, 
b/  Foroign  vc^luo. 
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Table  ZK.-  Harvest  Hats  ^:  Imports  for  Consunption  in  the  United  States 

From  Principal  Soiirces,  by  Kind,  1937 


Kind  and  Source, 


Straw  -  Total 

Netherlands  Indies 

Iletherlands  -^est  Indies 

Mexico 

China 

Other 

F:ilm  Lecif  -  Total 
liexico 

T7g.t.bp.r"'?ind?3  Indies    _ 


Pandan  -  Total 

Netherlands  Indies 
Netherlands  V/est  Indies 
United  Kingdom 


Other  -  Total 

Netherlands  Indies 

Mexico 

China 

Netherlands  'Test  Indies 

Other  


number 


7\609,B17 


4,p7A,797 
32/^,060 

1,312,829 

1,273,394 

•  124,_7JB 


2.9/.9,57o 
2,637,576 
312^000 


O  ^  «^0  y  <  (^i 


6,060 


1 178,800 

6,4S0 

250^800 

5,760 


YaluTlT' 


S169.357 


59,9^7 

51,124 
33 i 482 

16,839 

2.915 


183.264 


77,949 

jjlj 
£107.962 

106 > 134 
1,462 

_J66 


^9.596 


Ji 


4,042 
■157 

3,191 
■975 

1.231 


Source;     Foreign  Goircnerce  and  llavigation  of  the  United  States 

a/  Valued  at  Icsr,  than_$3.00  per  dozen.     Practically  all  unfiniahed;  for 
men,  women,   and  chil.dren, 

b/  Foreign  value. 
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Table  lL  Undressed  Skins  or   Coney,  llibbit,  Hir<.,  Bu-^A-er,  Musl-r.'-t  and  Mutria: 
Imports  for  .Consumption  in  the  United  States  from  Principal  Sources, 

1935-1937  -y 


Kind  and 

Source 


Conov  and 
R-Lbit-fotal 
Australia 
Frrnce 
Bcil^ium 
Utd.KinMom 
New  Zealand 
Other 


Harj  -  Total 
China 
Russia 
Turkey 
Argentina 
Polar-d  and 

Dan^;ig 
Other 


Heavier  - 
Canada 


Total 


Utd. Kingdom 

Other 


Huskrat -Total 
Canada 
Utd. Kingdom 
Other 


Nutria 


'ot 


Chile 

Argentina 

Otlier 


n  ' 


Nunbor 


23J1 


I 


/ 


-2/, 


c/ 


/ 
7 


1 


o 


:26 


128.35/..2U 


1937 


Volue  b/ 


19 


^ 


193fe 


]15. 290. ^60,013. 973. 303 1^20,921,056 


U,>^70,29A    33,737,7171     :5,333,712 
22,666.^32  1  21,^25;, 925  I     2,755,181 


21,501,335 
10,^21,054 
12,5i!^3,CU 

19.352.085 


t;c 


li 


f>,Q' 


/  I 


A7,688 
12,209 


y^. 


ROC 

p33,685 
L6i,A77 


o 


M 


K'ur^o 


10,026 
32,019 
1 


nn 


jlU 


6^6g6,:^73 


l,2B5,OOB 

1,B30,377 

576,16^ 

1,U8,920 

221,219 


19,502,381 

17,613,943 
3,4B8,/.60 

12,^22,03A 


7   Qe<^    AT'^ 


1,193,282 
1,393,622 

1,537,767 


775,736 


2,42/^,832 

1,993,458 

636,785 

600,034 


.Ll^l-Z^. 


.01 


r- 


.jj*^- 


5^^5,103 


41,-77 

10,015 

109 


ol)  •/ 


•iJlrt-J- 


k 

21,948 

Ji9^301 


21 


1    '> 


86 


42,472 
9,353 


6,371,501 
3,978,296 
3,006,927 
1,454,503 
2,765,650 


1.704.739       2,344,079 


1937 


5,976 

4.600 


'f. 


1.^29,959 


1,316 

113,175 
59,921 

107,344 

25,972  ;   48,157 
467.508^/'   539.098 


81,185 
289,202 

101,912 

270, AO5 


555.091 


435,919 
119,772 


277,364 


196,053 
72,064 


'.v:,.' 


^,. 


19,301 


/, 


22,909 

lJ-16 


8,910 

:3,477 


-  / 


6:;o 


336 


647,992 

507,280 

138,715 

1^997 


2,028 
1,816 
2j40i; 


371 


638,784 
166,585 
..-i:-rA6l 


6^1. 1^.0(32. 

14,576|  13,637 

119,033 
15 > 289 


6710.33 


562,835 
36,302 

72,046 


208,021 

'  57,244 
146,720 

4,057 


184 
399 
137 
12 


> 


149 
375 


331 
669 

166 


35: 


28 


L 


63 
10 


126 


44 

62 


589 


590 
632 

931 
452 
128 
806 


344 


309 
216 
052 

953 

270 

544 


360 


272 

020 

68 


658 


244 

816 
598 


368 


618 
224 
5_2l 


Source;  Foreign  ConL^erce  rr\a   Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

a/  These  arc  the  principal  furs  used  in  Tur-felt  hat  nanufacturing.  However,  it 

should  be  noted  that  the  figures  Ghov.Ti  here  are  vdthout  regard  to  the  uses  to 
v;hich  the  irports  ma^  be  put. 

b/  Forei'^  value 
c/'  Unavailable , ' 

d/'  In  this  year,  the  value  of  hare  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  v;as  §189,544  and 
from  Germany,  §135,363. 
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Table  MM- ^^ats.  Fat  Bodies,  Braids,  etc.:   Rates  of  Duty  v.rhen  Imported 

for  Consumrtion  in  the  United  States,  Anril,  1939 


'oinniodity 


Kate   of  duty 


'.raids   of   stra^v,   ?nanila  hemp,f>tc. 
Bl'iucher!,    dyv^d,   etc. 
Mo"^   M<?rched  or  dyed 

Earveft   hats,   valued  at   loss 
than  $3  por  dozen 

athnr  hats   of  straw,   palm  leaf, 
pfip^r,    etc, 
Kot  sev:ed  and   not  blocked   or 
trimr.od 
Lade,   of  toquilla  strav: 


Other 
Bleached  or  dyed,    otc. 

Not  bleachod   or  dyed, etc. 
Sevrcd,   whether   or  not   blocked 

or  trimmed 
Scwod  end  blocked  or  triminod 

stravj-  hnts  valued   at    $15  or 

more  per  dozen 
Tjlock-'^d  or  trimracd  but  not 

sewed 

Yeddo  hats,  blocked  but  not 
trimmed 


25  p'^rc-nt 
13  percent 

12-.^-  percent 


Fixed  by 


nX 


12tj  p  :rcent 


Par.  ir)04(a).  Tariff  Act 
of  1930 

Irade  agreement  with 
Netherlands,  effective 
Feb.  1,  1936  a/ 


25  percent  olus  2o- 

c;.'nts  each 
2^   "■•^rccnt 
$3  per  dozen  plus 

50  percent  ad  valorem 
.?2  per  dozen  plus 

30  percent  ad  valorem 

c:'3.')0  per  dozen  plus 
25  percent  r-.d   valorem 

f3.50  per  do," on  but 
not  Ic  ss  tlian  $1.75 
por  dozen  plus  25 
porc.mt  ad  valorem 


Trade  ar.roemont  with 
Ecuador,  effective 
Oot.  23,  1933  a/ 

Par.  150A(b),  Tariff  Ac"* 
of  1930 

Presidential  Proclama- 
tion, :^ar.  7,  1931  b/ 

Trade  agreement  with 
United  Kin(^dom,  of- 
f^'ctive  Jan.  1,  1939  c. 

Trade  a;^roeiucnt  with 
France,  effective 
Juno  15,  1933  d/ 

Tr'^.de  agreement  '.vlth 

'  S--.  it  7,  o r  1  and ,    - « f  f  ^  c t  ive 
F.b.l5,    1936   c/ 


a/     Under  par.    1504(b)   of  the   Tariff  Art  nf  •|9::.0,    the  rate  was  25  percent. 

b/     TJndrr  par.    15C4(b)    of  the  Tariff  Act    -f  1930,    the   rate  was   U  per  dozen,    plus 
60  percent  ad  valorem. 

c/     Under  the  Presidential   Proclamation  of  March  7,    1931,   the   rate  was   $3  por 
""  dozen,    plus   50  percent  r.d  valorem. 

d/     Under  par.    1504(b)   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,   the  rate  v/as  $3.50  per  dozen, 
plus   50  percent  ad  valorem. 
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TABLE  MM-  Continued-  2 
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Cor.Lrtoclity 


V", 


^::iix?  or  dirty I 


Vooa  noils 
Carbonized 
iiob  carbonized 

3js^:  t;oo1 

".  go"' -:' :;lt  hat  boOioc 
inOlcd,   s'U^xipcd,  bloclccd,  or 


Jiot  milled,   r^'benoedj  blocked, 
or  trini'3d 

;r.y  ci  tlio  iorc^'-oinr;,  if 
ilockec  or  trii^uAOd,  vplucd 
at  luorc  tVian  Cl2  per  ^Jozen 

FUH 
Furs 
llncroGs.^d 
lir.ttGr's  :.'ur   (cut  or  ccn-ot^d) 

Fur-rclt  I'jat  bodies  nnr-   'li^ts 
Valuf^d  at  not  ovar    .3  i^cr  do2» 
Valued  0VC3:     d  and  nat  o\'er 

,9  !xjr  dozen 
Valued  ovsr    .9  pax.  not  over 

\.i;^  r)er  dozen 
Valv.od  ovc:r    .12  air',  not  over 

bl5  per  dozen 
Valued  over    .  M>  and  not  over 

,1G  ]ier  Cozen 
Valued  over    .IC  anc-  r.ot  over 

*;.2'1  'icr  cozen 
Vclued  over  "Z*^  anr*  Tict  over 

.'60  oer  dozen 
Valued  over  -ZO  anc  not  over 

.43  'icr  do'zen 
Va3,uGd  over    ;<!.C  per  ;.'ozen 

Tor  Lienor?  or  boys*   u'ear,  triiin-ied 
or  uiitriiicnyt ,  vej.ued  at  more 
than  ,  cc.  "xr  dozen 

For  :.'oii.cn*s  or  .-.iris'  '.ocr, 
trir;\'*ed  or  untririied,    /rlucd 
at  »nor8   tli/-»n    -13  c-nd  not  more 
then    ■A:^j  -x.r  dozen 


21  contfl  per  lb. 

IC-  centr:    rx-r  lb. 

o4  cents  per  clean  lb. 


40  centG  per  lb,  plus 
53  nerccnb  ad  valo- 
ron  njus  ?.Z-^>  cents 
per  ai^ticlo 

dO  cents  per  ib.  olus 
55  ^ocrcent  ad  va?.orcm 

40  cr^nts  per  lb«  plue 
40   "^crcent  ad  vnl  or  cm 
plus  u  cents  ::)or 
article 


?ixed  by 


^ra.de  a-reeiicmt  "rrith  Unite" 
ivin^'dom.,  et.'/ective  Jan.  1 
lSo9  g/ 
^ar.lluS,  Tarix'x  Act  of 


-'roe 

27-'    iX'rcent 


Tui  "x.ravnb  plus: 
?JJ-3/l2  cents  each 

20-5/13  cents  each 

41-2/5  centv*?  eacli 

50  c<:nts  each 

5''-l/5  ccntr:.  each 

7o  xnts  each 

'  1  erch 

l.OG-.!/:)  each 
,1.33-?/ci  each 

,.1G  pf;r  dozen  plus 
lo  percent  ad 
valorem 

50  ocrcent 


Juotoms  /'.di ^i:)l strativo 
/ict  or  li-'^o,  ex:"ectivc 
<Ti3nc  25,  IDoc  x/ 


Ac-rreenent  ^rith.  Lnit^d 
iCir/';don,  ei.rective 
Jan.  1,  ?.0o9  i^ 


/^rroement  v;ith •  Bel "iuia, 
ei.rectivo  iry  1,1935  h/ 

.^ar.l526(a)  of  ^e  Tarifa 
Act  or  1930 


Agrceoent  v.lth 
iJnitcd  Kir.f'dom, 
cfiective 
,Jan.  1,  1^39     ij 


2/ 


Imdor  Dar.  1105  oJ?  th2  Tarirr  .irt  oi  1950,  the  rates  -/ere  oO  centn  and  25  cents 
per  ')ound,  r:^  snectivcly. 
f/     JScin:^  rates  as  estalxLishoc  by  i'rcsicential  Pro  damnation,  Apr.  15,  1951,     I'nder 


1115 (b)  of  the  Tarif  x  Act  o£  1950,  rat^^s  ^;ero  40  cents  pcjr  pound,    olus  73% 
fiC.  valorci:;,  plus  12' (^  per  article  ii*  pu-Ued,   starapcc,  blocked  or  trimmed. 

Previoijc.^!^-  rates  v/ore  idei?.tic£l  •  -ith  ot2:er  blocked  or  trimr.ied  rrcol-rclG  hats. 

Under  nar.  1520  of  the  Tarixi'  Act  ox  1950,  tlic  r?te  v'ps  55  :>3rcent, 


i/  Previoucly  ratos  were  idenliical  with  other  fui^felt  hate  of  the  same  vrlue. 


.  Source;     Tariff  Act  of  1930,  Prccidcntial  Proclrmationij,  and  Trade  A^reomcntG. 


.a/ 

Table  j^  Hats  and  lailinery  :  Exports  from  the  United  States  by  Type,   19-55-1938 


Tvpe 

Number 

Value 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1935 

1936 

1937 

193S 

Men's  and  boyf *   fur- 
felt  liats 

55, 591 

• 

97,762 

140,071 

102,697 

$142,726 

t^     fxO  /,  kJOK, 

* 

$  341,733 

• 

$  244,555 

Yfomen's  f^nd  girls*   fur- 
felt  hats 

32, 419 

49,612 

38,525 

56,386 

63,791 

93,779 

33,221 

102,636 

ITbol-felt  hats 

76,952 

159,490 

198,678 

176,135 

84,718 

115,461 

152,987 

142, 206 

Stray:,   etc, : 

Finished,    sev:ed  hod^r 
Finished,  woven  body 
Harvest  hets  b/ 

363,778 

"424,596 
"  78, 567 

« 

244,257 
149,195 
118,489b/ 

• 

• 

250,438 
150,473 
75,698b/ 

213,758 

^^66,734 
""  19,  219 

133,956 

110,979 

58, 382 

179,855 
142,877 

21,9a 

Othpr  hats,   caos,  berets 

G0o,899 

945,690 

838,008 

792,024 

316,758 

419,018 

456,096 

571,466 

Total 

1 

L,  JLo<.,  ^kjsJ 

1,755,717 

1,728,023 

! 

1,604,351 

321,751 

1,172,093 

1,337,354 

1,205,505 

Source ;  Forel^^   GonLrnerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

a/  There  is  no  separate  classification  for  hat  bodies. 

b/  Includes  all  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored  hat  bodies  vdiich  have  not  been  blocked  or  trimmed, 


I 
I 


4^ 
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Table   00 


Fur -Felt  and  Wool-Felt  Hati:  and  llillincryr^-HbcportJ  from  the  United 
States  to  Principal  Ilax-kecs  hy  Kind,  1935  -  1937 


Kind   -nd  L'arket 


I'eiJs   -nd  bo^^'3'   f^jr-felt  hats 

Cuba 
Oolorrbia 
Japan 
Other 

^'teien^s  ard  rirls*    fur-felt 

hats 
Canada 
Aus,tralia 
Colombia 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Me>d.co 
Other 

VJool-f elt  hats 

PhilipFiii^'-'  l:^lands 
Union  of  South  /vfrica 
.     Canada 
Japan 
Cuba 
Panrjna 
Other  


NMiribor 


TT 


rilue 


1935     i  1936 


9,5^3 

12,595 
1,572 
/„13S 

2':',  738 


/1o 


1927 


Q7.762     UP.  871 


15,7a 


29 , 504 
7, 9  A3 
7,557 
5,052 

i^7,706 


A9,612 


67,02' 

10,643 

7,865 

7,053 

43,278 


1  c:?^ 
^7^'J 


J 


123A_±--J.237 


UA2,726 


903 


2,22 
3^6 

3,392 
1,602 

^,115 
76,952 


24,063 

1,029 
4,393 


690 

7,277 

2,353 

3A,259 


853 


17,329 


^iMO 


].7,077 
3i385 
3,033 
2,764 
2^080 

10,136 


.678 


121: 
56,392 

27,959 


43,149 

23^210 

15,599,  ]  21,A00 

9,666ii4  13,627 
12,647    '  10.4S0 

9,796 


UiLA21 


1  10,480 
10,211 

iOl 


ie. 


22,550 

31.267 
5,250 
2,421 

81,23 


Jttl 


2^7, B82 


'> 

o 


^8,625         63.791 


43i355 
5,199 
489 
3i004 
1,942 
9,802 

84 //18 


12,811 

6,677 

10,577 

573 

2,078 


Sou 


rce:   Forei.n  Com.,erce  .ind  fiwigation  of  +.hc  lirdtcd  States. 


a/  Thci-f   is  no  separate  classifico.tio.i  for  h-'.t  hodios. 

b/  Either  the  nvuribcr  o^  h-.ts  or  th''  value  apjjoars  .rroncous. 


ilii4.,221 


73,914 
24,723 
19,387 
14,604 
124,754 


13J.7i_ 

5=»i742 
6,161 

1,865 

6,113 

2i798 

17,100 


115,461 


,36 


148,122 

37,439 
18,683 

21,684 
115 , 800 


33.2.21 

44,983 

7i754 

3i547 
3,726 

6,513 
16,718 

152.987 


17,6 
17,629 
20,537^, 
577H/ 

6,555 
4,845 

AZ.62 


i2 


12,419 
15,336 

33 i 600 

10,142 

5,669 

8,193 

67 . 128 


(1894) 
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Table  pp  Hats  and  Millinery  of  Straw,  Palm  Leaf,  etc.  a/: 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Principal  Llarkets,  1937 


Kind  and  L/larket 


Finislied,  sewed  body  -  Total 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Canada 
Panaii^a 

Netherlands  West  Indies 
British  ITost  Indies 
Other 

Finished,  woven  body  -  Total 
Yet hor lands  'Tost  Indios 
Panama 
Brazil 

Dominican  Republic 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Canada 

British  West  Indies 
Other 

GRAI^ID  TOTAL 


number 

Value 

244,257 

§183,956 

52,108 

36,880 

31,452 

42,140 

22,225 

9,941 

19,828 

10,765 

28,478 

15,854 

90,168 

63,376 

149,195 

110,979 

32,258 
21,125 
14,621 
11,121 
10,868 
9,682 
11,996 
37,534 


393,452 


11,458 
7,741 
8,594 
5,437 
7,108 

19,963 
8,032 

42,596 


294,935 


Source:     Foreign  Commorco  and  ITavigation  of  the  United  States. 
a/     Excludinn;  harvest  hats  and  hate  not  blocked  or  trirxncd. 
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Tabic-  ^(^  Hats  and  Millinery  of  Straw,  Palm  Leaf,  etc.: 
Expor-'   from  the  United  Statos  to  Principal  Markets,  1936. 


Kind  and  Market 


Harvest  hats  -  Total 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Canada 

Now  Zealand 

Cuba 

Other 


Other  hats  of  straiv,  palm  loaf  etc, 
Netherlands  ''Test  "indies 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Panama 
Canada 

Dominican  Republic 
Other 


.1  - 1 

b,149 
1,037 
1,003 
6,609 


266,734 
32,776 
29,102 
19,827 
56,167 

1  •  x  ,  <C  o  O 

ll'x,597 


Source:      Foreign  Coi/xvercc   and  Navii^ation  of  the  United  States. 
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Appendix  C 


So-called  productive  \vor::ers  in  t-:je  hat  industry- 
are  those  engaged  in  the  following  operations:  ±/ 


(a)  r\Tr-felt  list  industry 

Bac'c  shop  operations: 

Fur  nixing  and  blov/in^ 

Feeding 

Coning  and  hardening 

Starting 

Siting  by  machine: 
"A"  machine 
"E"  machine 
?-ulti-roller 
All  other  autor^atic 
sizing  machines 

Sizing  by  hpjid 

Cone  tlockirg 

Stretching  an'^i  >TooVirir 

D:reing 

Stacking  and  crozing 

Pouncing 

Front  shop  operations: 
Finishing: 
Jiggerlng 
Crown  poijncing 
Pre  s  £  ing 
Fydrau licking 
Rounding. 
Curling 


Flanging  by  hand  or  laacliine: 

Bagging 
Ironing  by  hand  or  inachino 
Blocking 
Slicking 
Trimming 
Pack  in  P! 


(b)  Wool-X'eTt  hat  industry 

Carding 

Specking 

Milling 

]>/eing 

Stamping 

Aut  omat  i  c  s  i  z  ing 

machines 
Crovm  press 
Iiydraulicking 
Flanging  and  bagging 
Slicking 
Curling 
T"'Ti  sting 
.  Stif:"ening 

Blocking  anH  tipping 

Fu3 ling 

Hardening 

Pounc  ing 

Trimiiing 

Po;.cking 

(c)  Strav/  hat  industry 


Blocking 
Flanging 
Pressing 
Hydrau.li  eking 
S  evvdn g  mac h  ine 

operating 
Curling  and  welting 
Bagging 


Sizing 

Brushing 

Finishin-:  and  polishing 

V/ashing 

Trimming 

Packing 


1/  Operations  in  the  processing  of  hattprs'  furs  are  not  completely  listed. 
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